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pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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Joint Commission 


A meeting of the Joint Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Commission was held at the Re- 
treat House at Senexet, Woodstock, Conn., 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 
14 and 15. The Retreat proved an ideal 
place for the conference, in its winter set- 
ting of snow, pines and lake. The spirit 
of the Free Church was beautifully inter- 
preted by the simple services held each day 
in the little chapel in the Retreat House. 

While a few of the commissioners had 
to be absent owing to other engagements, 
a large majority was present. The matters 
first considered by the meeting were sug- 
gested by the report of the Universalist 
commission of the action of the General 
Convention at Worcester in October. 
Judge Hill, speaking for the Universalist 
commission, stated that the first duty as 
he conceived it was to consider and act 
upon the proposal of a change in the 
Preamble and Constitution of the Free 
Church of America and a reconsideration 
of the name itself. The whole matter was 
discussed in a spirit of frankness but al- 
ways with the larger purposes for which 
the Commission is working uppermost in 
the minds of the members. The point was 
emphasized that not only are the Unitarian 
and Universalist denominations interested 
in the plans and scope of the Free Church, 
but that others outside these two de- 
nominations show a vital interest in them. 
The Commission was deeply concerned 
that the purposes should be stated broadly 
and reverently in order that the Preamble 
might prove to be the basis for cooperation 
by people of widely varying thought. 

As a result of the discussion, the mem- 
bers of the Commission were unanimous 
in their judgment that the suggestions 
made by the Universalist General Conven- 
tion should be incorporated into the Pre- 
amble. Formal action was taken, as a re- 
sult of which the Preamble now reads as 
follows: 

“We, representatives of churches of the 
free spirit, unite ourselves in the fellowship 
of the Free Church of America. We affirm 
our faith that unity of purpose is the bond 
of highest religious fellowship. We seek 
closer cooperation with others who would 
work for the kingdom of God in the spirit 
of Jesus, recognizing that, in accordance 
with congregational polity, the members of 
this fellowship have entire freedom in mat- 
ters of religious belief and statements of 
faith, and holding that, if we are con- 
trolled by a purpose to serve mankind in 
a spirit of mutual good will, differing state- 
ments of faith will enrich our common 
life.” 

Judge Hill reported also on the vote of 
the Universalist General Convention re- 
questing a reconsideration of the name. 
The members of the Commission were 
unanimous in their desire to find a name 
which accurately described the proposed 
organization. A special committee rep- 


Meets in Senexet 


resenting both commissions was appointed 
to give consideration to this matter. 

This committee consists of Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish of Boston, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Dr. John H. 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, New York, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz of Boston, General Superin- 
tendent of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, and Judge Robert W. Hill of 
Salem, Mass. They will report a definite 
recommendation at the next meeting, to 
be held in Boston on January 3 next. 

The Commission then turned its at- 
tention to constructive plans which the 
Council of the Free Church when set up 
might undertake. It was evident from 
the many suggestions made that the Coun- 
cil will have abundant material with which 
to make the Free Church a vital force in 
meeting the tremendous problems and op- 
portunities facing all liberals today. 

It was agreed that on November 20 
the trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention would make formal application 
for the admission of the Convention into 
the Free Church of America. Similar 
application for the admission of the As- 
sociation into the Free Church will be 
made by the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association at their next meet- 
ing on the second Tuesday of December. 
These applications will be acted upon at a 
meeting of the Council of the Free Church 
to be held on January 8, at which time the 
Free Church will come into existence and 
begin actively to function. 

Members of the Joint Commission who 
were present at the meeting are as follows: 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
Walter R. Hunt, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, Boston, Mass.; William 
R. Greeley, Boston, Mass.; Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, Brooklyn, New York; Perey W. 
Gardner, Providence, R.I.; Victor A. Friend, 
Melrose, Mass.; Dr. Frank D. Adams, Oak 
Park, Ill.; A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston, Mass.; 
Judge Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass.; Dr. 
John Smith Lowe, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, Washington, D. C.;_ 
Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, Watertown, 
N. Y.; Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

* * 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


The Laws of Fellowship, Government 
and Discipline of the Universalist Church | 
as revised and adopted by the Worcester | 
Convention are now ready for distribution | 
upon request. Copies have been sent to’ 
the members of all State Convention Fel- 
lowship Committees. 

A small multigraphed sheet containing | 
the complete text of the ‘Bond of Fellow-| 
ship” as adopted at the Worcester Con- 
vention is also available upon request. 

Send orders to the Universalist General 
Convention, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 


MMERSED in church work of one kind or another, 
we often fail to realize the strength and beauty 
of Christianity as a whole on this continent, and 

especially in our own country. We do not see the 
forest for the trees, although the forest in all its great 
majesty is there. 

Perhaps long residence in Constantinople gave 
Fred Field Goodsell of the American Board his per- 
spective. In an article in the Congregationalist not 
long ago he showed us the Christian movement in 
America as he sees it. He does not limit it to the 
church members or church attendants. “We glory,” 
he says, “in the vast multitudes without the church 
who nevertheless would not wish to live in a church- 
less community, because they believe that the church 
is the channel of influences which make America a 
more livable land.” 

In a period when we talk and print millions of 
words about the decay of the churches, the evil times 
on which they have fallen, the loss of faith, it is re- 
freshing to hear this sober, able, experienced man say: 
“Think of the depth and scope of the Christian move- 
ment in America. . . . We take it for granted. We 
daily fail to be thankful for it.” 

He mentions six lines along which the Christian 
movement in America is working. The mere mention 
of the six reveals something about that breadth and 
depth of which he writes. 

There are :(1) Christian nurture—the refining and 
deepening of the life of individuals. (2) Evangelism, 
or bringing people into definite allegiance to Christ. 
(3) Religious education, which we do not need to de- 
fine for churches which can point proudly to the 
General Sunday School Association. (4) Social ac- 
tion, which he says is “spreading out into a vast pro- 
gram of local, state and national undertakings, efforts 
for greater justice in industry, better relations between 
the races, world peace, control of the liquor and drug 
traffic, war against prostitution, white slavery, child 
labor, etc. (5) Home missions, or giving opportuni- 
ties for worship to areas unprovided for. (6) Foreign 
m‘ssions, or giving all these five things to other coun- 
tries. 

So far as foreign missions are concerned, he sees 
great hope in the Christian movements that are in- 
digenous in other lands, like our own natural half- 
spontaneous movement in Korea. In these indigenous 
Christian movements, he says, is the hope of world 
peace. And he adds that it is a denatured church at 


home or abroad, unlike the great fellowship of Christian 
churches, that is not pleading and working for inter- 
national understanding, good will and world peace. 

How much greater and stronger is the Christian 
movement than we realize! Our attention is con- 
centrated too much upon the trappings of the move- 
ment, its forms and ceremonies, its creeds and its 
polity. The movement is more than the trappings 
and more than a sum of the parts. 

Central in it is loyalty to the greatest human 
being that ever lived. 

And counting in it are all the people who, even 
far off, are trying to follow in his steps. 


MR. CALL ON RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


R. CALL said a wise thing at the union minis- 
ters’ meeting when he declared that the con- 
tent of our beliefs does not matter so much 

as the attitude that we hold toward our beliefs. It is 
better to be honest than to be orthodox. It is better 
to live our ideals than merely to state them. 

He then elaborated his thesis that the object of 
our churches should be not to provide religious beliefs 
but to give a purpose. That purpose should be to 
think clearly, scientifically, unswayed by emotion, and 
to serve the race. In other words, the object of the 
church should be to let people alone so far as God, 
Jesus and immortality are concerned, and to inspire 
them to work for social justice, world peace, etc. 

So far as making everything that we do contribute 
to a noble purpose, we are one with Mr. Call. He will 
not have to argue with Universalists here. They are 
not “other worldly.”’ As a rule they do not believe 
that we ought to go on keeping our churches going 
just to keep them going. Most Universalists, lay- 
men especially, like to think of their church work as 
practical, as tied up definitely with life here and now, 
as making better men and women and better com- 
munities. 

But we must say frankly that to most Universalist 
laymen it would be a strange experience to hear from 
their ministers that the church should have nothing 
to do with religious belief. And especially that it 
should let such questions as God, Jesus, and immor- 
tality alone. We have had people tell us that we 
ought to let politics alone, and we have stuck stoutly 
for the right of ministers and church people to go into 
politics and express their religion in political ways. 
We have had people tell us that the church should 
have nothing to say about economics, and we have 
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insisted that here, too, is a field for teaching and moral 
action, provided we know anything about economics. 
But now we face the bold proposition, in substance at 
least, that these things are the only things that the 
church should concern itself with. 

We do not believe it. In fact we assert that it 
is the right and duty of churches to give clear teaching 
in matters of religious belief, and that these times are 
just the times to make the emphasis strong and con- 
vincing. 

If all the people who believe in God take Christ as 
a guide, and hold that men are laborers with God, and 
that with God we shall win for decency, truth, justice 
and good will, get together in an organization called a 
church to strengthen one another and help spread their 
ideas, they would be numbskulls of the worst kind not 
to arrange to tell the world what they hold and why, 
and not to provide teaching for their children. Open- 
minded to new truth? Always searching for better 
statements? Tobesure. But silent about what they 
believe to be the truth? Never! 

And Mr. Call has his beliefs, which he holds 
about as strongly as any man we know. They are 
that in our churches we had better let God and Jesus 
and immortality alone, and concentrate on the good 
life. Our beliefs are just as strong that in clear ideas 
about God, Jesus, immortality, we get the most power- 
ful of all incentives toward the good life. 

* * 


A HISTORIC MEETING 

HE first meeting of the Council of the Free Church 

of America has been held. The story is told 

in another column. We doubt if the meeting 

will be forgotten in the annals of religious liberalism. 

At Senexet November 14 and 15 these pioneers in a 

new movement came together, and in a fine spirit of 

cooperation and determination made plans for the 
future. 

The one urgent thing was to deal with the request 
of the Universalist General Convention that the 
preamble to the constitution of the Free Church be 
amended. 

It was amended exactly as the Universalists 
suggested. 

Doubtless many men who voted to take this 
action felt as we fe t. that statements of religious belief 
had better be left to the churches coming into the 
fellowship, but they subordinated personal convictions 
to the larger good. It was a fine gesture, and the 
whole Universalist Church will appreciate the spirit 
in which it was done. 

As to name, the Council acted wisely in appoint- 
ing a committee to sound out sentiment. The name 
Free Church of America has become so fixed in people’s 
minds that it would be a pity if it could not be kept 
in some form. As one Universalist put it: ‘We al- 
ready have had a million dollars worth of free ad- 
vertising in the daily papers for this name.” The 
Council of the Free Churches of America is one sug- 
gestion, and the Free Church Council is another. As 
we have said before, time has a way of helping useful 
names to come to the front and stick. We can afford 
to take time on this important matter. The big thing 
is that the thing itself is here, ready to move and 


arousing tremendous interest in groups not yet for. 


mally represented in it. 
* * 


GET RID OF THE BOOTLEGGER 


ALTER LIPPMANN says that the Fosdick- 
Scott book, ‘Toward Liquor Control,” pre- 
pared at the order of John D. Rockefeller, 

Jr., is incomparably the best guide to this subject that 
we have. 

Passing by the subject of state regulation for the 
moment, Lippmann deals with the question of taxa- 
tion of liquor, national, state and local. There are 
three things, according to Fosdick and Scott, he says, 
that taxation ought to do: Obtain as much money as 
possible for the government, drive the bootlegger out 
of business, and discourage the consumption of hard 
liquor. 

But we cannot have all three in the beginning of > 
the new era. If it were not for the bootlegger, the 
authors would advocate high prices and high taxes, 
but until the bootlegger is eliminated this is unwise. 
They suggest prices as high as they dare fix them in 
the presence of the bootlegger. To eliminate him is 
the first task. 

We are fully aware of the disgust that some of our 
friends feel over the prospect of the government profit- 
ing from the sale of liquor, or the government going into 
a nefarious business. We agree fully that the moral 
side is the all-important side, but we see the morality 
that is tied up with wise social engineering, and we 
are perfectly willing that the government should con- 
quer the evil by taxation, by government dispensaries, 
or by any other collective political action that will 
make this business a servant rather than a master of 
the state. 


* * 


CONSIDER THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS) 


NY citizen who lives in Washington or goes 
there can walk into the magnificent Library of 
Congress, consult the catalogue, issue his orders, 

be furnished with a desk, and have at his service one 
of the great libraries of the world with all of its facili- 
ties. 

If the citizen shows that he is busy on an impor- 
tant piece of work he may be given a desk in the aleove — 
where his sources are housed. 

What those who know the library think about it 
may be illustrated by this quotation from the preface 
to the “Life of Jefferson,” by Albert Jay Nock: “If 
ten per cent of the patriotic pride now frittered away 
on silly and, vicious objects were engaged upon our 
finest national possession, the Library of Congress,we | 
should have a new civilization. What an incom- 
parable instrument it is.’’ 

James Truslow Adams, in the epilogue to his 
“Epic of America,’ after reiterating his belief in an | 
“American dream, which is being wrought out in many 
hearts and many institutions,’ adds: “Among the | 
latter I often think that the one which best exempli- 
fies the dream is the greatest library in this land of li- 
braries, the Library of Congress. . .. It has come 
straight from the heart of democracy, as it has been 
taken to it, and I here use it as a symbol of what de- 
mocracy can accomplish on its own behalf. ... a 
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perfect working-out in a concrete example of the 
American dream.” 

The Honorable Simeon D. Fess, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Library, to whom we are 
indebted for these quotations, told the Senate not long 
ago of gifts now held in the Library Trust Fund 
Board of three-quarters of a million dollars, given by 
generous individuals to promote special objects for 
which Congress did not feel able to appropriate. Over 
a million more has been promised. 

Senator Fess described how serious investigators 
from forty-eight states of our Union and from twenty- 
three foreign countries used the library last year. 
He said that the library now has 4,500,000 volumes on 
its shelves, with an enormous amount of other ma- 
terial. 

If some of our people are becoming discouraged 
and a bit pessimistic, it might help them to write to 
Senator Fess for his last speech in the Senate on ‘‘The 
Library of Congress.’’ Better still would it be to 
visit the library and the little gem of a Shakespeare 
library placed alongside. If one never opened a 
book or paper, or looked into a single glass case, he 
still would drink in something inexpressibly refresh- 
ing from the sight of the students thronging there to 
find the truth, and from contact with the noble facil- 
ities there used for the building of a great civilization. 

* 


TEMPERANCE EDUCATION 


N the volume “Toward Liquor Control,’’* em- 
bodying the results of a study of the problem of 
governmental control of the liquor traffic, the 

authors, Raymond B. Fosdick and Albert L. Scott, 
pass beyond the now important question what form 
of social control there should be, a question to which 
the book is devoted and on which they throw much 
light. They recognize that “no wave of the legislative 
wand can accomplish what all the saints and sages 
have failed to achieve in a score of centuries.””’ They 
emphasize the need for education, broadly conceived. 

Education in relation to the problem of alcohol 
eannot be thought of exclusively in terms of the 
school. The general social situation, the immediate 
environment, and the family contribute more than 
any formal instruction. “Far more important in 
the development of rational and balanced living are 
those subtle and intangible factors which constitute 
the tone and quality of the nation, the community, 
and the home.” Yet this tone cannot be improved 
save as the young are led to understand and appraise 
the values of ‘rational and balanced living” and the 
school is the agency through which society improves 
itself. 

In the schools, we are warned, we must make a new 
approach, avoiding all propaganda which subjects 
“facts” to the uses of our sympathies. If the heated 
spirit of controversy is to subside we must have and 
disseminate only facts which are supported by science. 

But above all, the chief emphasis in temperance 
education ‘should be on life and health and not on 


*Toward Liquor Control. By Raymond B. Fosdick and 
Albert L. Scott. Foreword by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Harper 
_and Brothers. $2.00. 


disease and death.’”’ The young respond more readily 
and more reliably to the necessity of keeping fit for 
work and sport than to moral homilies. ‘“They can- 
not be browbeaten into righteousness or frightened 
into good behavior. They are alert to detect exag- 
geration, and they are not moved by sanctimonious 
exhortation.” 

It will be well if, as we move forward to enlight- 
ened control of liquor, we are as ready to revise edu- 
cational methods as we have been to attack the evils 
inherent in unworkable forms of regulation. We shall 
be ready only if we recognize the truth of the conten- 
tion of this report sponsored by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., that “the only effective appeal today is an appeal 
not to fear or prejudice but to intelligence.” 

Harold E. B Speight. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Another plague is sweeping the country, remarks 
the Linng Church, ‘‘an epidemic of initialitis.”” In- 
spired by N. R. A. we have the N. R. E. code (New 
Religious Education), and C. R. A. (Church Recovery 
Action). The best we have seen is T. C. R. (Try the 
Christian Religion.) 


The first interdenominational organization apart 
from peace societies to pledge itself to dissuade every- 
body in Sunday schools and out from taking any part 
in war, is the British Sunday School Union, and the 
vote in convention was two thousand to none. 


Paul Hutchinson of the Christian Century thinks 
that when the Nazi government of Germany crashes 
it will crash not because of a communist uprising from 
below, but because of a Hohenzollern restoration from 
above, with Hitler playing Bismarck. 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts, one of the 
editors of Unity, has contributed two fascinating ar- 
ticles to that weekly (Sept. 11 and Sept. 18) on “‘Snap- 
shots of Russia,’’ which he calls “the challenge to all 
our cherished ideals.” 


An episcopal address to a Southern Methodist 
General Conference contained this delicious bit, 
‘Bishops are much given to having opinions of their 
own.” ‘Why not,” says the Christian Advocate, “and 
why not all of us?” 


William Hard says that the meaning of all the 
colossal changes taking place is this: “If private 
business cannot employ the people of the United 
States, the government will.” 


Our problem: To make drinking once more 
a weakness and not an admirable “gesture of inde- 
pendence.” 


Many a patriot is shouting his head off for N. R. A. 
who froths at the mouth at the very mention of state 
socialism. 


“Trustees are elected,’ says Dr. Baner, “not to 
close churches, but to keep them open.” 
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*T Am Debtor” 


Harry Taylor 


“TI am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Bar- 
barians: both to the wise and the unwise.” 

LIKE this broad, magnanimous spirit in the 
Apostle Paul. “I am debtor,” he says frankly. 
“T have to acknowledge and confess my ob- 

“| ligations to men and nations and tribes outside 

the pale of God’s chosen people. Without them I 
should not be the man that I am; my spirit would be 
more narrow and exclusive, my pride more overween- 
ing, my conceit more outrageous.” 

It was this same magnanimous spirit that he dis- 
played, you remember, when he stood on Mars’ Hill 
and spoke to the Greeks. I have looked over your 
city, he says, and seen your many altars, and I have 
come to the conclusion that you are very religious. 
Evidently you are seeking after the things for which 
we Jews have been seeking for many generations. 
I want to compliment you upon your religious zeal; I 
want to suggest that we pool our knowledge and our 
resources and see whether we cannot go further in 
this matter. 

All men have been seeking God, he goes on to say. 
Personally, I am a Jew, of the strictest sect of the 
Pharisees; yet it has made me a bigger and better man 
to realize that you Greeks also are just as anxious to 
find God as Iam. It is of immeasurable value to me 
to realize that He is not far from you nor indeed from 
any nation or people. 

“T am debtor!” Who can measure or place 
bounds to my debt to the past—or yours? This world 
of ours, with its teeming activities, its comforts, it 
wonders and its delights, is the product of millions 
of forgotten men and women who gave of their best— 
little recking of us—and passed on to their reward. 
Let us pause a moment in our busy acquisitive life and 
give thanks to all the sons of men in forgotten ages 
who have so labored that we today enjoy the fruits 
of their labor. 

Away back in the dim past some forgotten and 
unknown worthy invented a wheel. What a mighty 
invention was that! And what a progeny came 
therefrom! This world of ours would be impossible 
without wheels. Try to count up, if you can, all the 
industries and what-not that depend upon wheels. 
And then for a moment allow your heart to swell with 
gratitude to that hairy ancestor of ours who invented 
the first crude wheel. 

And for a moment let us pause and give thanks 
to lazy Watt, sitting by the fireside and yet working 
so mightily for us as he visualized and brought into 
being the idea of the steam engine. Let us acknowl- 
edge our debt to that north country Englishman, 
George Stevenson, who gave to the world the first 
locomotive. Let us go back to ancient Greece and 
acknowledge our debt to Phidias and the rest ofthe 
Greek sculptors who gave to the world such glorious 
conceptions of art and beauty. And let us acknowl- 
edge our debt to the Romans for all that they gave to 

the world and for all that they taught posterity. 

We are debtors to the barons who framed Magna 
Charta and forced its acceptance on an unwilling 


king. We are debtors to those Puritans and Inde- 
pendents who fought so nobly for liberty of conscience 
and for freedom of religious worship. To all for- 
gotten men and women in all times and ages who 
fought and bled and died asserting the cause of right- 
eousness and truth we are truly grateful. As we look 
back upon the past we find that we cannot be too 
grateful for all that has been done for us by so many 
diverse individuals and nations and peoples, alien 
to us in so many ways, and yet contributing to the 
great commonwealth of man still in the making. 

The higher you are on the ladder of civilization 
the greater is your debt. The more advanced you 
are, the more learned, the more cultured, the more you 
owe to others not of your race or nation. It is a fact 
well known to sociologists that the lowest types of cul- 
ture are always the most isolated. The Australian 
aborigine, for example, is the lowest in the scale of 
culture just because for thousands of years his race 
has been the most isolated from the rest of the world. 

Europe, on the other hand, has been to the van in 
human progress because for hundreds of years it was 
the melting pot for many races and tribes and peoples. 
The hordes of peoples who swarmed across the plains 
and mountains of Europe each brought their contribu- 
tion to the culture of the age. Rough and seemingly 
unpalatable their contributions often were, but it was 
a needed addition, none the less. 

This America of ours has also moved to the van 
of human progress because it also has been a veritable 
melting pot for many races and peoples. If Paul was 
able to say “I am debtor,’’ how much more so ought 
we Americans to acknowledge our debt of gratitude 
to all the myriads of races, colors, creeds, and cultures 
that have helped to make us what we are today! 

Seek out the good in the other fellow, Paul seems 
to say, and be sure to acknowledge it. There are two 
great attitudes in life and, generally speaking, we 
adopt one or the other. We may be proud and self- 
sufficient Philistines, holier-than-thou individuals who 
are proud of our upbringing, our position, our learning, 
and our culture. We may really and truly believe 
that we are the people and that there are few like us 
upon the earth. We may think that other folks are 
fortunate if we allow the sun of our culture to shine 
on them. That is the Philistine way. | 

Or we may adopt the sweet, magnanimous, wise. 
attitude of the Apostle Paul, and take off our hat, 
figuratively speaking, and pay our respects to peoples 
of alien race and creed and sect to whom we feel in- 
debted in some way or other. I want to take off my 
hat and pay my respects to that sweet and courteous. 
Chinaman who runs the laundry around the corner. 
I am indebted to him and to his race. Seeing him 
there in his store, so placid and self-contained and un- 
ruffled, time and ‘time again I am reminded of the 
type of culture that he represents, and I stand abashed 
at the vulgar, hustling, madly-scrambling, profit- 
seeking civilization in which I have been brought up. 
There is so much in your life, O Chinaman, for me to 
genuinely admire; there is so much of it that we of th 
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Western world might adopt. In our mad rush to get 
nowhere in particular we miss many of the things that 
belong to our peace that you Chinese leisurely absorb 
as you go along. 

We are debtor, all of us, to that great people the 
Russians for all that they have given to the world. 
Some of you may think of the present government in 
Russia as composed of godless, bloody, evil-minded 
Bolsheviks. In our passion and in our anger we may 
miss most that is significant in the Russian revolution. 
But in the great audit of history it seems to me that 
future historians will have much to say of the contri- 
butions that the Bolsheviks made to the great com- 
monwealth of man. 

Most of us look with profound disfavor upon 
Hitler in Germany and all that his government stands 
for. And yet in God’s mysterious alchemy the Nazi 
government in Germany may be a very necessary 
ingredient. If we are wise we shall go back very care- 
fully over the background of affairs in Europe that 
produced Hitler and realize that one cannot sow drag- 
ons’ teeth without a harvest of armed men springing 
up in due course. We are debtors to the Nazis in 
Germany because they are a very tangible reminder 
that there 7s Cause and Effect in this spiritual uni- 
verse, and that the mills of God grind slowly but that 
they grind exceeding small. 

God plays no favorites.among the nations of men; 
He has no chosen peoples. If the white races make a 
mess of things and prove unable to use the great gifts 
that God has showered upon them, it may well be 
that the brown or the yellow or the black races may 
usher in the Kingdom of God. If we continue to look 
down from a lofty height upon the rest of the peoples 
of the globe, then that attitude of superiority of the 
white races will bring about discord, ill feeling, mis- 
understanding and bitterness among the black and 
brown and yellow races. 

If we white peoples are wise and sweet even as the 
Apostle Paul, we shall seek out the ways in which we 
are indebted to the other races and we shall make 
known to them our indebtedness. No holier-than- thou 
attitude should be ours in the future, but a spirit of 
oneness, solidarity and fellowship. To each and to all, 
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if we are wise, we shall say after the spirit and mind 
of Paul: You also are a child of God; you also are a 
seeker after Him. There are things that I must learn 
of you: there are things that you have given to me 
and for which I am indebted. I do not know all of 
God or His ways nor do you; but together we may find 
far more of Him than we would separated and opposed 
and apart. 

I believe that we are losing a great deal of the 
truly thankful spirit these days. We have had too 
much given to us, too much poured into our lap with- 
out the need of over much effort upon our part. Yes, 
even in these days of depression this is still so. 

I remember my grandfather. He was thrust into 
a Lancashire cotton mill at the age of eight. He had 
to work twelve hours a day and when he was finished 
at night he would eat a scanty meal, get up from the 
table still hungry, and go straight to bed in order to 
get enough sleep before morning. Grandfather knew 
what it was to go hungry; he knew what it was to 
gather together the rudiments of an education amid 
the clattering of the spinning-jennies and the thunder 
of the machinery. Amid sweltering heat, running 
hither and yon most of the time, yet he taught himself 
sufficiently well to become a leader of his fellows. I 
owe it to him as much as to any other that I have the 
cause of the poor and the oppressed at heart. He 
hated waste. It grieved him to see even a crust of 
bread thrown away; he knew from bitter experience 
how much a crust of bread meant to one who was 
hungry. 

Think of him and his spirit, and then think of the 
way in which most of us spend money and waste val- 
uable substance. ‘‘Waste not, want not,” is a valuable 
proverb. Of course, it 7s hard for the children of a 
machine age to know the value of things and what 
they have actually cost. But, my brethren, of this 
one thing I am certain: In some way or other we shall 
have to learn to express our gratitude for all the gifts 
of Nature and of God. The salvation of our civiliza- 
tion may depend upon our ability to give thanks and 
to acknowledge our debt to God and to our fellow 
man. “I am debtor, both to the Greek and to the 
barbarian; both to the wise and to the unwise.” 


A Thanksgiving Discourse 


George H. Wood 


==15 JI interpret it, many of the Thanksgiving 
| Days celebrated in the United States and in 
other nations depend upon two factors along 

= with the religious element. These two basic 
Peciors I have in mind are land and food. Until a 
man has both land and food, especially food, he is not 
in a mood to worship and praise God. Iam not say- 
ing that such an attitude is best; but I am stating that 
such an interpretation can—with a good deal of sub- 
stantiation in history—be brought forward. As at 
this Thanksgiving time many millions lack both land 
and food, or their modern equivalent—a job—we shall 
do well to review the concepts which have variously 
been held by men as to what kind of situation should 
exist so that there may be an occasion of celebration 
and Thanksgiving. Then we shall see just what 


economic and ethical principles must be applied to our 
condition that we may have basis for a jubilee. Per- 
haps, and very probably, Thanksgiving will be found 
to have a definitely spiritual content—an integration 
as it were of land and food. 

In Hebrew history, that story of the Jews so fully 
recorded in the Old Testament, we find that the year 
of the Jubilee was an event of great importance. 
Theoretically, as in Thanksgiving today, the year of 
the Jubilee was to be a time of sharing. 

In the year of the Jubilee, which was to be every 
fiftieth year, everything was to go back to a condition 
of equality. Old Hebrew society was more or less a 
simple agricultural society. The people were, as is 
the case in any agricultural group, neighborly, brother- 
ly, and did not exploit each other. Thus a condition 
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of equality could have been rather easily attained 
had the idea of the year of the Jubilee retained its 
original purity. Those men who had accumulated 
tracts of land, vineyards, herds and other property 
would redivide their holdings with their fellows in the 
village. By so doing, all would be equally able to 
worship and sing the praises of Jehovah, God. Lit- 
erally everyone would join in the Thanksgiving. The 
beggar, the down-at-the-heels tenant, men of all 
sorts, would once more feel themselves equal with the 
landed and well-fed groups in their villages. The 
year would be one of economic plenty. The story goes 
that one grape would be so big that one cart could 
hardly contain it. The sheaves of wheat would be so 
great that only two or three could be carried in a wagon. 
Such was the ancient Hebrew concept of Thanks- 
giving. As regarding the spiritual content of such a 
period, it would come, this fiftieth year of the Jubilee, 
only as the people obeyed the laws of God. But the 
Hebrews were obeying the laws of God, living the 
good life, most of them at any rate; the trouble was 
that their economic system came to prevent God’s 
justice being done. 

The Hebrews were not well off economically. 
Much of the land was poor, and added to that was the 
condition of slavery which was long endured. The 
more of a slave you are, the more you dream of free- 
dom; the hungrier you are, the more you dream of 
food. No wonder the ideas of land and food were so 
closely linked with Thanksgiving in the ancient He- 
brew stories of the year of the Jubilee. 

Coming to America, we see that the Pilgrims 
were so badly off economically, that is to say, poor in 
food, that it was almost impossible for them to cele- 
brate Thanksgiving in that first year. But luckily 
they gathered a good crop after the first terrible 
winter. And luckily they had the wilderness with wild 
fowl close at hand. Furthermore, the Indians as- 
sisted the Jubilee with gifts of venison, maize and 
other simple supplies. 

Thanks were then given God for His goodness in 
having provided the land and food, and for the oppor- 
tunity of spiritual renewal. 

It is significant, I believe, to note that, in both 
cases, in that of the Hebrew and in the more recent 
instance of the early American settler, the spiritual 
element can be shown, or rather can be interpreted 
to have been, not the concomitant, the hand-in-hand 
element with the economic success or failure of the 
people, but the Thanksgiving came about after a con- 
dition of economic stability and success and surplus of 
food-stuff was reached. 

Such a distinct tendency to regard religion or God 
as a subject of thought or even of praise and worship, 
after economic security or satiety is reached, may 
easily be seen this year. For in this year the majority 
do not have any degree of economic security, a supply 
of food is not available, and men do distinctly regard 
this period as anything but the year of the Jubilee, a 
time of Thanksgiving. 

In the old days, in America as in ancient Palestine, 
when things went wrong, men said that such conditions 
were the result of their own wrong-doing, that they 

had offended God. Today, when anything goes 
wrong, many people just say “there isn’t any God,” 


or dismiss religion from their minds entirely. In so 
doing are they right? Does it not seem from our 
review of many of the facts of the history of Thanks- 
giving here and in Palestine that men have been re- 
ligious, have worshiped and praised God, only after 
they were fed and secure? It rather seems, it must be 
admitted, that religion is at first glance in this prob- 
lem only an end-product of economic conditions. 

But if we look more closely we shall find that 
while the religious institution or ceremony is an end- 
product, a resultant of economic and social forces, a 
religious ethic is nevertheless resident in economic and 
social experience and cannot be judged to be extrane- 
ous to such elements. We may follow two lines of 
thought to validate such an hypothesis. We shall 
see that the chemistry of the social order is more com- 
plex than that of the physical world, for the material 
of the social order contains also the spirit of God. 

First, religion must be resident in any economic 
scheme, and secondly, worship and praise may take 
place not only after security and plenty are reached,. 
but even in adversity. Thanksgiving may take place 
when another standard is set up which gives men con- 
fidence in God and Justice even in the midst of eco- 
nomic poverty. I said that “religion must be resident 
in any economic scheme.’’ Whether men concede it 
or not, any conomic system not founded on the Chris- 
tian principles of giving and sharing will fail. In 
adversity, if the Christian principles of being content 
with moderate means, and the withdrawing of the 
mind from excessive greed of money and profit, are 
followed, the positive helpfulness of religion may be 
realized. 

The Church may yet be the salvation of the world, 
religion the salvation of the economic systems. God 
may yet bestow His gifts and blessings upon the lands. 
To quote the parallel thought of the sociologist, E. L. 
Brace: “‘As the feudal’ system marked one stage in 
human progress, so is our present system another 
stage. The principles that Christ taught must under- 
mine both. We are living in a stage of economic his- 
tory which is opening upon a new era. The Christian 
principles of humbling wealth and equalizing the condi- 
tions of life are coming to the foreground. The stand 
taken by Jesus of being content with moderate means, 
and, if wealth comes, to hold it as a trust for the good 
of humanity, such a stand must be ours if our society | 
of human beings is to endure.”’ | 

The renewal of such Christian doctrine and its’ 
application to the world order may well give us cause| 
for thanksgiving. The adversity in which we exist. 
may be partially dispelled as we see a renewed desire 
for justice and God among groups—albeit small 
groups—in the nations. 

An American Wobbly (I. W. W.) on the other sida 
of the argument, has written a parody on an old 
Christian hymn; which goes something like this: 

You will eat by and by 

In that glorious land beyond the sky. 
Work and pray, live on hay, 

You'll get pie in the sky when you die. 

We may likewise be impatient with any economi 
or even religious systems which, when asked for bread! 
give only a stone. 

A former Christianity which laid the emphasi 
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not on the present social order, but on the future after 
death, must in part go. Our Christianity today must 
be ready to meet the challenges and tests to which it 
is being subjected by those anti-religionists, the Com- 
munists, of the world. Their scorn of some of the old 
time religion is indeed justified. We may, however, 
show them a new Social Gospel. 

A social order interfused with Christian social 
ethics will build up even newer and finer forms of 
living than it has already made. Our desire to trans- 
form society into a scene of peaceful harmonious ex- 
change may work wonders. Without the life of the 
spirit, humanity will die. Without the ideals of 
Christian ethics and of the Golden Rule, an equitable 


What I Have to 


social order cannot be achieved. Without the strength 
which comes to us from the knowledge that we are 
working to bring harmony out of chaos, equitable 
conditions out of inequality, food to those who are 
hungriest, without this strength which is added to us 
as we give, that out of our giving we receive fruits of 
righteousness and peace for ourselves, we could not 
carry on, singing praises to God and worshiping,|in 
our adversity. 

The materials for social reconstruction lie all 
about us. If wisely used, land and food and religion 
will all play their parts equally that men may have 
full cause for Thanksgiving and praise unto God for 
His world. 


Be Thankful For 


J. T. Sunderland 


ee@H|O not most of us have a hundred times more 
) | blessings than we realize or appreciate? 

xo Is there anything in life that is so 
beautiful, or that does so much to bring 
sunshine into all our days, as a thankful spirit? 

Is there anything that makes life so bitter and 
dark and empty as an unappreciative spirit, an un- 
grateful spirit, a spirit that is blind to the good of a 
thousand kinds which we are all the while receiving 
from our fellows and from God, and that complains 
because we do not receive more? 

I think the book of Psalms is probably read more 
and loved better than any other book of the Bible. 
Why? Isit not largely because it is so full of the spirit 
of thankfulness for all life’s blessings? 

The fine spirit of gratitude stirs so spontaneously 
in the souls of the writers of those old immortal He- 
brew lyrics that seemingly it cannot be restrained—it 
bursts into glad and noble songs of thankfulness, into 
ascriptions of appreciation and love and praise to God 
the Infinite Giver of all good, as irresistibly as birds 
carol, as fountains flow, as flowers emit fragrance. 
.Hear the happy and grateful singers as they rise to 
the thought they love: 


The Lord is good to all, and his mercies are over all 
his works. 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness. 

The earth is full of thy riches. 

He maketh the sun to shine and sendeth the rain 
from heaven, 

That it may give seed to the sower 

And bread to the eater. 

While the earth remaineth 

Seed-time and harvest shall not cease. 


Listen as these reverent singers invoke"all’created 
beings to join in their happy and grateful songs: 
Praise God all His angels; 
Praise Him sun and moon; 
Praise Him all ye stars of light. 
Praise the Lord from the earth, 
Fire and hail, snow and vapor; 
Stormy wind fulfilling His word; 
Mountains and all hills; 
Fruitful trees and all cedars: 
Beasts and all cattle; 
Creeping things and all birds; 
Kings of the earth and all peoples; 


Princes and judges of the earth; 
Both young men and maidens, 

Old men and children: 

Let them praise the name of the Lord. 


And I do not think it was the praise of adulation or 
flattery that the Hebrew Psalmists expressed in all this, 
much less the praise of fear. I think it was the spon- 
taneous outburst of warm hearts and reverent and 
thankful natures that were touched and moved to 
their depths by the bounties they were all the while 
recelving from the Divine Hand—the gifts of the 
seasons, and the ten thousand loving kindnesses and 
tender mercies of every day, new every morning, fresh 
every evening, filling every hour as with the smile of 
God. So glad and thankful were they that their 
hearts would speak, they could not but sing their 
gratitude to the Giver of all. 

What is gratitude? Some one has defined it as the 
“heart’s fragrance.” Has the heart any other fragrance 
to shed forth that equals this? Is the perfume of 
flowers so sweet as gratitude? 

And ingratitude—how bitter is it! Do you re- 
member Shakespeare’s words in King Lear? 


Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 


We should not forget that gratitude has a double 
nature. It has to do with our relations on the one 
hand to our fellow men and on the other to God. Of 
the beauty of the grateful spirit in its manifestation 
toward men few will doubt. Wherever this spirit ap- 
pears in human society all men instinctively recognize 
its charm and its worth. 

There are many kinds of culture that are impor- 
tant. Is there any that is finer, or more essential for a 
happy, useful and noble life, than cultivation of a spirit 
that responds with quick appreciation and gratitude to 
all kindnesses and all good received from our fellows, 
no matter who they may be, friend or stranger, young 
or old, rich or poor? 

This culture should begin early in life. Nor is it 
easy, there are so many things that war against it. 
It is so easy for the child to form the habit of receiving 
all its good without thinking about the source; to form 
the habit of greed, of selfishness, of caring for its own 


wants and its own interests, and forgetting those from 
whose toil and love its blessings come. And _ this 
habit formed in the child is likely to be carried through 
life, constituting in the man or woman a very unlovely 
character. Such a life is poisoned at its very center. 
It is a diseased life. Parents should be careful that 
they let not germs of this cancer of the soul—an un- 
appreciative and ungrateful spirit—get a lodgment 
within their children. 

And all of us should carry on the discipline, as long 
as we live, of trying to eradicate from ourselves what- 
soever germs of this evil disease there may be within us. 
To this end we must be constantly on our guard against 
the spirit which thinks only of self, the egoistic spirit, 
the spirit which cares only to get and not to give, the 
spirit of money-worship, the spirit of unprincipled com- 
petition which is so rife, the spirit of the times which 
would subordinate everything else to material success, 
to getting ahead of others, to getting on in the world. 
Even the pursuit of knowledge when carried on for 
only selfish ends, becomes an enemy to this finer cul- 
ture of the soul. Nobody can afford to purchase 
knowledge with soul-deformity, any more than he can 
afford to purchase money with such deformity. No- 
body can afford an intellectual culture that leaves his 
nature dwarfed or misshapen or ossified on the heart 
side, the social side, the side toward friendship and 
love and human interests. 

Does any one chafe at the demand written in our 
very natures, that we must give, give, give, with little 
thought of any return, if we would have a noble or a 
happy life? Let the message of the angel in the fol- 
lowing lines reveal to him his error: 

“Go break to the needy sweet charity’s bread, 
For giving is living,”’ the angel said. 
‘And must I be giving again and again?” 
My peevish and pitiless answer ran. 
“Oh, no,” said the angel, piercing me through, 
“Just give till the world stops giving to you.” 


Sour bread on my table is bad; but a sour, selfish and 
ungrateful spirit in my bosom is worse. When the 
frost gets into your winter conservatory among your 
delicate and beautiful plants it spreads blight and ruin. 
But thefrost of selfishness, of unthankfulness, of want of 
appreciation of the good received from others, spreads 
worse blight and ruin among the tender and beautiful 
plants of the soul. No loveliest blossoming or finest 
fruitage of the soul can ever take place in the chill air 
of athankless spirit. But gratitude and an appreciative 
spirit are sunshine, and wherever they are found life 
and joy and loveliness forthwith appear. 

Parents, do you wish to stimulate what is best in 
your children? Appreciation will bring it out. Set 
about appreciating whatever good you see in them. 
Speak appreciatively of their efforts to do their best 
and to be their best. Be grateful and let them see 
that you are, whenever they are kind and thoughtful, 
and whenever they give you their confidence. Thus 
new desires and ambitions for excellence will spring up 
within them. It will become easier and easier for them 
to do well. They will learn to like to do well because 
when they do well you notice it, appreciate it, are proud 
of them because of it. 

And what is true in regard to the relations be- 
tween parents and their children, is in large measure 
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true also in the relations of teachers to their pupils, 
and indeed in the relations of us all to all our fellows. 
We cannot drive people to goodness; we must win 
them. And the greatest winning power in the world 
is appreciation. 

There are thousands of lives all up and down the 
world that never come to much, whom a little kindly 
appreciation would have stirred, quickened, thrilled, 
transformed into lives of beauty, strength, and great 
usefulness. Oh, what debts we all owe each other! 
What debts we owe our fellow men, living and dead! 
How little of the good that we enjoy in this world has 
come from ourselves, and how much from others! 
How slight a return it is for all we receive, that we 
should have a grateful spirit! I have seen homes that 
are very heavens on earth. Sometimes I think that 
God cannot have anything better for us in any world 
than such homes are. Some of these homes are very 
humble. What makes them so beautiful? More than 
anything else, I had almost said more than everything 
else combined, the spirit of unselfishness, of loving 
appreciation and gratitude that pervades them. 
Each member of the home strives to give, not to get. 
Each is quick to recognize all the kindnesses of the 
rest. And so the tasks of each are a joy. Mutual 
service is a delight, and never a burden. What a 
type we have in such homes of what society ought to 
be, of what it will come to be just in the degree that 
the unselfish, appreciative, and grateful spirit spreads 
among men. 

And now I come to my other thought—the spirit 
of appreciation and gratitude lifted up to the highest 
object of gratitude and appreciation that man can 
know—God. 

Ought man to recognize hwman goodness, and not 
that which is divine? Do we owe debts to our fellows 
and not to our Creator? I cannot think so. Rather 
do I think that all the gratitude we feel, and rightly 
feel, to our fellowmen for the unnumbered benefits 
we receive from them, should lead us to something 
higher still, as foothills lead to the mountain peaks be- 
yond. For do we not know that the very benefits. 
that we recognize as coming from men, and for which 
therefore we feel we ought to be grateful to men, came 
first of all from God? Thus do we owe God nothing? 
Our life is from Him. The world, our home, is from 
Him. All our magnificent inheritances from past 
generations—the experiences of man for a hundred 
thousand years on the earth, gathered up and poured 
down at your feet and mine, in the form of arts, indus- 
tries, language, spoken and written, utensils, institu- 
tions, civilization, religion—they are all from Him. 
Nay, our very powers of mind are from Him—intel- 
lect, will, conscience, by which we find out truth, love, 
hope, remember, build new worlds of the imagination, 
aspire after the ideal and the perfect, worship. Have 
we then no cause for appreciation of His providence, no 
reasons to be grateful for the simply infinite good that 
He has bestowed and is all the while bestowing upon 
us, no obligation to be grateful to Him from whom 
have come our lives and all that makes our lives rich or 
sweet or desirable? 

We teach our children to be grateful for every- 
thing they receive from their fellows—and that in- 
gratitude is a disgrace. Why should we not teach 
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them and ourselves to be grateful to God for His bless- 
ings which in number are as the sands of the seashore, 
in variety like the clouds of the sky, in preciousness 
like the gold of mines? 

For what should we be thankful to God? Here 
is a poet’s answer: 


Thanks to God, immortal praise, 
For the love that crowns our days; 
For the blessings of the field, 

For the stores the gardens yield, 
Clouds that drop their fattening dews, 
Suns that quickening warmth diffuse; 
Flocks that whiten all the plain, 
Yellow sheaves of ripened grain; 

All that spring with bounteous hand 
Scatters o’er the smiling land; 

All that liberal autumn pours 

From her rich o’erflowing stores— 
These to Thee, O God, we owe, 
Source whence all our blessings flow. 


To the question, For what should we give thanks 
to God? here is an answer which goes down deep: 


’Tis easy, O Thou Power divine, 

To thank Thee for these gifts of Thine! 
For summer’s sunshine, winter’s snow, 
For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow. 


But when shall I attain to this— 
To thank Thee for the things I miss? 


Sometimes there comes an hour of calm; 
Grief turns to blessings, pain to balm; 

A Power that works above my will 

Still leads me onward, upward still. 

And then my heart attains to this— 

To thank Thee for the things I miss. 

Yes, we all may wisely and rightfully teach our- 
selves to be grateful for clouds and rain as well as for 
sunshine; for nights as well as for days; for winters as 
well as for summers; for hard things, when hard things 
are good for us, as often they are, as well as for easy 
and pleasant things; often for unanswered as well as 
for answered prayers; for all experiences which give us 
strength and endurance and courage and patience, and 
sympathy with others and ability to help others, and 
not alone or even primarily for those that bring us 
happiness at the time, or which merely further our own 
personal ends. If we are wise I am sure we shall learn 
to be most thankful of all for the things which most 
enlighten our minds, most strengthen our characters, 
most ennoble our ideals and our purposes, most widen 
our sympathies and our affections, and most increase 
our desires and our abilities to work with our fellows 
and with God to make a better world. 


A Symposium on Mental Hygiene 


The Clinical Training of Theological Students 
Richard C. Cabot 


N the year 1930 there was incorporated a plan 
4| to give theological students, during their 
period of school training, some practical ex- 

2} perience in using their spiritual resources for 
the aid of individuals in trouble of one kind or another, 
and of learning the commoner and more pressing 
varieties of human ills. Theological students in this 
country are sometimes in doubt about their “call” 
to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ; they are often 
much more certain about their call to work with and for 
individuals in trouble. Yet for this latter branch of 
their parish work most theological schools give no 
considerable training, and what they give is mostly 
in the class-room without practical experience or il- 
lustration. 

To meet this conscious need on the part of theo- 
logical students, a group of ministers, physicians, and 
others interested in the problem, joined themselves 
together and became incorporated in the Council for 
the Clinical Training of Theological Students. 

This council aims to offer to theological students, 
especially during the summer months, opportunities 
to work in institutions for the sick, for the aged, or for 
the delinquent. In these institutions the students are 
under supervision not only by someone representing 
the interests of the institution, so that they may serve 
its inmates without disturbing any of its functions, 
but also under theological supervision, which we consid- 
er the most important item in our plan. When theo- 
logical students are suddenly put to work in a hospital, 
an almshouse, or a prison, they are apt to find them- 
selves very much bewildered and often discouraged. 


The problem of evil confronts them on an enormous 
scale. They are oppressed by the mere volume of 
human suffering, loneliness, and need. Under these 
conditions it is the work of the theological supervisor 
appointed by the council to select for the theological 
students opportunities of service and observation such 
that their best powers may be called out under the 
stimulus of human suffering and need without tackling 
these problems on a scale or in a form that will baffle 
them. The student’s theology takes on a new aspect 
when it suddenly comes face to face with the need to 
believe it and to apply it in such an institution as a 
hospital, a prison, or an almshouse. Can he make his 
belief in God, in immortality, and in prayer effective 
in the face of such a great wave of misery as strikes 
him in these institutions? Only with the help of 
theological supervisors. 

From what we have already seen of the work of 
theological students during the summer months in 
such institutions as the Worcester Hospital for Mental 
Diseases and the Massachusetts General Hospital, we 
are confident that the students can both gain valuable 
experience and contribute genuine helpfulness to pa- 
tients. But only if they are adequately supervised 
by someone who is used to keeping the resources of 
his religion active in such an environment. Our ob- 
ject is to make these students better parish ministers. 
In their own parish work they are going to see much 
of the aged and the sick as well as of people in troubles 
of other kinds. They should have an opportunity to 
practice themselves in the use of their spiritual tools 
and to try out their spiritual muscles as well as their 
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common sense, their kindliness, and serviceableness. 

We recognize that there is a danger that theologi- 
cal students introduced to the routine of such institu- 
tions as I have mentioned will insensibly be drawn to 
imitate the work either of doctors, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, or social workers; but we desire especially 
to avoid this result. We do not want to make amateur 
psychiatrists or amateur social workers out of the 
theological students. We want to give them practice 
in the understanding of individual suffering and in 
ministering to the needs of sufferers. Our experience 
has shown that this can be done without interfering 
in any way with the medical routine of institu- 
tions. 

More specifically, the nature of our goals in such 
work may be indicated in the following: 


Some objectives for the clinical experience of 
theological students in a general hospital 


1. To gain insight into the spiritual needs of the sick 
as they may be studied in a general hospital. 

2. To study the interrelation and interplay of medi- 
cal, social, and spiritual problems. 

8. Totest: 
(a) the student’s religious convictions (e. g. on the 
problem of evil). 
(b) his ability to appreciate individual differences 
in the spiritual needs of the sick. 
(c) his capacity to meet such needs, either in the 
patient or in his family and friends. 

4, To test the student’s spiritual and emotional poise 
as he lives in the atmosphere of the hospital. 

5. To study the team work of doctor, nurse, social 
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worker, librarian, and occupational therapist in ser- 
vice to patients. 

6. To discover the minister’s unique opportunity and 
to develop his skill. 

7. To give the student opportunity to “get his hos- 
pital legs.” 

8. To clarify his conception of the minister’s responsi- 
bility in his community. 

9. To make him familiar with the social and medical 
resources which he may be prepared to discover 
and to use in his own parish for the benefit of in- 
dividuals in difficulty. 

10. To prepare him intelligently to identify himself 
with movements for the public welfare without 
losing sight of his own particular work. 

11. To lead him to recognize his hospital experience 
as an enrichment of his message. 

12. To encourage him to think out what he stands 
for in social reform, and why. 


We make no attempt to train theological students 
in the management of nervous patients or mental 
disease, and we are not interested in the opening of 
church clinics or clinics for mental hygiene. Weregard 
the use of Freudian psychoanalysis by ministers as 
altogether undesirable. We do not believe in teaching 
a special psychological technique of any kind, but in 
giving students practice in using the resources of the 
Christian religion and of Christian ethics for the aid of 
the infirmities of mankind. 

The precise duties of the student vary with each 
institution, and to some extent from year to year, as 
our plans, which are still in the making, gradually 
take shape. 


Pastoral Psychotherapy at Meadville 
Sydney B. Snow 


4 toral psychotherapy at the Meadville Theo- 
( p logical School are considerable, for the as- 
sociation of the School with the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago and the Chicago 
Theological Seminary opens to its students all the 
courses offered by these institutions. 

In Meadville’s own curriculum, Dr. R. J. Hutch- 
eon of the Department of Philosophy and Psychology 
of Religion offers a course on “Problems of Personal- 
ity.” This course deals with the problems of per- 
sonality suggested by the so-called ‘new psychology.” 
It aims to introduce students of theology to such a 
study of human nature as will throw light on the prac- 
tical problems with which they will meet as pastors 
in their relations with individuals. It discusses psy- 
chological types, the unconscious and its conflicts, re- 
pression and sublimation, failures to achieve person- 
ality, ete. Practically all students in the school elect 
this course, an invaluable introduction to the subject. 

Among courses at the University, Charles W. 
Gilkey, dean of the University chapel, gives a course 
called “Problems of the Pastorate.” This is a seminar 
on the problems of the modern minister as faced by 
men with actual experience in the pastorate. Dr. 
Charles T. Holman, associate professor of pastoral 
duties and director of vocational training, offers a 
course on “The Pastor and the Care of Souls,” dealing 
with the pastor’s immediate personal ministry. In 
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this course the application of the newer techniques of 
mental hygiene and personal counseling to the care of 
souls is given consideration. 

In the Chicago Theological Seminary, President 
Albert W. Palmer’s course in “Pastoral Care’ deals 
with the minister’s use of mental hygiene and religious 
guidance in wise, tactful dealings with people facing 
practical problems and temptations; it includes case 
studies and hypothetical situations. More technical 
courses in the field are given in the same seminary by 
Rev. Anton T. Boisen, lecturer and research associate 
in psychology of religion. These are: “Religion and 
Mental Health,” an approach to the understanding 
of normal religious experience through the study of 
cases of inner defeat and inner victory; and ‘Prob- 
lems in the Cure of Souls,” consisting of case stud- 
ies of mentally distressed individuals and the art of 
helping them. 

Dr. Edmund §. Conklin, professor of psychology 
in the University of Oregon, gives courses during the 
summer quarter at the Divinity School on “Adolescent 
Behavior Problems” and “Mental Hygiene and Re- 
ligion.”” (Many Meadville students continue their 
studies during this quarter.) The first of these courses 
is a presentation of the basic principles of adolescent- 
growth changes and their operation in such problems 
as inferiority disturbance, nostalgia, jealousy, delin- 
quency, parental relations, gangs, friendship, love, re- 
ligion, and others. The second is a survey of the na- 
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ture, interpretations and relationships of the more 
common forms of borderline and abnormal behavior. 

In addition to the courses already mentioned, 
several of those offered in the field of religious educa- 
tion deal with the personal problems of children and 
young people, and aim to acquaint the student with 
the psychological principles necessary for under- 
standing and dealing with them. “Religious Per- 
sonality through Creative Experience,’ an analysis of 
the process by which persons adjust themselves to 
their world in terms of religious values, given by Pro- 
fessor Bower, chairman of the Department of Prac- 
tical Theology of the Divinity School, is among these 
courses. ‘Personality Development in the Growing 
Child,” “Religious Education of the Developing 
Child,” “Religious Education of the Adolescent” and 
“Personality Development During Adolescence,” of- 
fered by Dr. E. J. Chave, associate professor of re- 
ligious education, are also included in this group. 

In the Chicago Theological Seminary Dr. Clara 
E. Powell, associate professor of religious education, 
gives a course on “Personal Work with Youth,” which 
emphasizes procedures in discovering and remedying 
personal difficulties. 

Of equal importance with theoretical studies are 
opportunities for observation and practice. Almost 
as much as the medical student, surely as much as 
the student in the field of social-service administra- 
tion, the theological student needs clinical experience. 
An effort is made to give something of this as part of 
the field work which each Meadville student engages 
in during his entire course. More effective experience, 
because more concentrated, may be gained during the 
summer season. Like other theological schools, Mead- 
ville can take advantage of the opportunities offered 
by the Council for the Clinical Training of Theological 
Students. This council, working through the chap- 
lains of various hospitals}for mental cases, operates 


training centers in such hospitals. The men from 
theelogical seminaries, called student attendants, are 
in residence one, two, or three months, and during this 
period are given supervision and instruction. A num- 
ber of Meadville students in the past few years have 
been chosen for these appointments. One served this 
past summer at the State Hospital in Elgin, IIl. 

A new and interesting opportunity was made 
available to Meadville for the first time this year, and, 
as a result, a representative of the student body at- 
tended a summer school conducted by William S. 
Keller, M. D., in Cincinnati. This school, which 
has been going on for about ten years, is primarily for 
Episcopalian theological students, representatives be- 
ing chosen from seminaries of the church all over the 
country. The men, some twenty in number, live with 
Dr. Keller. They work during the day with various 
social-service enterprises, probation officers, etc., and 
during the evening they attend lectures and confer- 
ences. The purpose of the school is not only to famil- 
iarize theological students with the social-service 
enterprises of a great city, but also to give experience 
in dealing with the intimate personal problems that so 
frequently arise in social-service work. 

Through the generous cooperation of Mrs. Gould, 
two Meadvill2 students had the happy experience 
last summer of living at Gould Farm in Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. Such experience is of special interest to 
those training for pastoral work, because Gould Farm 
is in no sense a sanitarium. It is a community or- 
ganized on the basis of mutual helpfulness. Those who 
need help in their mental and spiritual life find it as 
they share in the spirit of the place. Its ideals, in a 
word, are like those of the church. 

Plans are under consideration at Meadville to 
provide its students with further opportunities for 
practical work in dealing with people and their prob- 
lems. 


Training at Harvard Divinity School 
Willard L. Sperry 


ARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL recognizes 
the fact that, in the prosecution of their or- 
® @| dinary pastoral duties, ministers meet a 
Be4O)} good many problems of mental hygiene, and 
that they ought to be able to recognize the more com- 
monly recurring mental disorders when they are con- 
fronted with them. 

The school has no wish to see ministers attempt- 
ing a lay practice. as psychiatrists, recognizing that 
more harm than good can be done by well-meant, but 
ill-advised, efforts of this sort. The important thing, 
as the School sees the situation, is that ministers 
should be quite aware of these more common mental 
disorders, and that in giving moral and spiritual help, 
they should do so on the ground of some familiarity 
with the principles of mental hygiene. 

To this end, the School announces from time to 
time a half course in the Department of Practical 
Theology, which is addressed to this particular situa- 
tion. Over the past three or four years, the School 
has invited Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, head of the Psy- 
chiatric Hospital in Boston, Mass., and a member of 
the Harvard Medical School faculty, Dr. William 
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Healy of the Judge Baker Foundation in Boston, and 
Dr. Henry A. Shaw of the Harvard College medical 
staff, to give half courses, or to share in composite 
courses announced here in the School. 

In addition to this regular offering, Professor 
Richard C. Cabot’s courses in Harvard College and in 
the Graduate School are open to Divinity School 
students. Occasional students have also been ad- 
mitted to clinics in the Psychiatric Hospital. Further- 
more, for the last two or three years there have always 
been some students in the School spending their sum- 
mers in field work in public institutions, where the 
whole problem of mental health is to the front. The 
New England seminaries are at present well organized 
for this brief summer interneship, under the leader- 
ship of A. Philip Guiles of Andover-Newton semi- 
nary. 

So far as we can find out, our type of instruction 
satisfies the demands of the students and the probable 
requirements of the pastorate. It seems to carry also 
the approval of the professional medical men who have 
conducted it. 

The School, therefore, recognizes that here is a 
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new area in which decent information as to mental 
states is hereafter to be regarded as part of a pastor’s 
equipment. It wishes to provide this information, 
and to provide it at the hands of competent medical 
men, who are the persons to define the interrelations 
of medicine and the ministry at this point, and who 
best can safeguard ministers from making costly 
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blunders as lay doctors. Plainly, the doctor needs 
the help of the minister, and the minister needs the 
help of the doctor in these matters. The academic 
problems are two: first, to discover what the two pro- 
fessions have in common, as they deal with mental 
disorders, and, secondly, to define the exact profes- 
sional functions of each, as healing agencies. 


A Great Debate on Religion 


Boston Ministers Go Visiting 


amy) HE Boston ministers met at Universalist 
7 &s| Weadquarters as usual Monday, November 
i 3} 13, and, sixteen strong, proceeded in a body 
rs; to 25 Beacon Street. Hight strong the Uni- 
tarians turned out to meet them. Through a misun- 
derstanding, as the president of the Unitarian Monday 
Club explained, there was not a representative meet- 
ing 


The Rev. William Ware Locke of Westwood pre- 
sided, and Dr. Charles R. Joy, vice-president of the 
A. U. A., offered prayer. 

Mr. Ware called on Dr. John Smith Lowe to 
introduce the speaker, the Rev. Lon Ray Call of 
Braintree. Dr. Lowe said: “I am happy to be sum- 
moned to the chair for the purpose of making this 
introduction. I think of myself as the mouthpiece of 
my brethren. We are here because we wish to em- 
phasize the spirit so nobly represented by the presi- 
dent of this club. When we consider the relations of 
Unitarians and Universalists, we all are looking forward 
with hope, joy, confidence, optimism, as to the future. 
We believe the underlying spirit back of this Free 
Church project is so deep, so strong, so vital, so true, 
so real, that the movement cannot fail.” 

Dr. Lowe spoke of Mr. Call as an old friend with 
whose good work in Louisville he was personally 
familiar. 

Mr. Call said that he had been a Unitarian 
minister ten years and a Universalist minister three 
years. He had been announced to speak on the 
Worcester Convention, but he said the story had been 
told again and again. He went on as follows: 

“When I applied for admission to the Unitarian 
Church, | had to go before a committee consisting of 
Curtis Reese, Dr. Hawley and Dr. Snyder. We met 
at luncheon. Only one question was asked: Dr. 
Hawley said: ‘‘Mr. Call, I used to be minister at Louis- 
ville and I had a delightful time. How do you like 
it?” That was the only question asked. Very similar 
was my contact with Universalists. I applied for 
fellowship. I was asked: “Will you come to Canton 
for an examination?” I replied that I could not come 
unless my expenses were paid, and that ended the 
matter. The beauty of a small denomination is that 
we know one another so well that we do not need to 
ask many questions. We believe in apostolic success, 
not in apostolic succession. I love Universalists for 
their history, their personalities, for their forward look. 

“T was delighted at Worcester when they adopted 
a new Declaration of Faith more in harmony with the 
spirit of the times. I was delighted with the verdict 
on the Free Church. I had feared a long contest. 
Cr course, being a humanist, I felt that there were 


some present who wanted to make me a theist. 
that is their privilege. : 

“Instead of discussing Worcester further I want 
to pose a question. What are we trying todo? Why 
are we keeping our churches alive? To what purpose? 
To keep our institution going? Kirsopp Lake said that 
in the church as a whole there are fundamentalists, 
institutionalists, experimentalists. I am of the latter. 
I had rather give up the institution and keep the ideals 
than give up the ideals and keep the institution. 

“‘Perhaps the ideal of some is to keep Christianity 
alive. Sometimes we act as if all religious idealism 
was in Christianity and none in the other religions. 
We preach that “every knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory 
of God the Father.’ That makes us evangelists of a 
system of religion. In my opinion our great purpose 
should be not to propagate a system or to spread 
Christianity, but to create a type of life. Is our mis- 
sion to establish belief in Jesus, in God, in immortality? 
Some in my church believe that Jesus was supernatural. 
Others hold that he was not supernatural, but our 
greatest moral leader. Still others say that the stories 
concerning Jesus are so clouded that there is a great 
question as to whether he really lived. The Rev. 
Richard Roberts says, ‘Perhaps Jesus did not actually 
live, but about his name there has grown up a beau- 
ful body of ideals.’ How is a fellow to preach to all 
these differing people? And what about God? Some 
believe that He is a Father. Others believe in a 
struggling Deity and that only through us can He 
live. Others are in so much doubt that they do not 
care to waste time on the matter. ‘Let us,’ they say, 
propagate the good life.” And then as to immortality. 
Think of our confusion. Some believe that our loved 
ones still exist and can take interest in us. Others 
hold to a mystical reincarnation. Still others think 
that our immortality is only in our influence handed on. 

“These are beliefs. They differ widely. I do not 
think that the purpose of religion is to establish be- 
liefs at all. The function of religion is purposeful. 
Not to provide a theology but to givea purpose should 
be the object of our churches. We should try to 
create minds freed from emotional thinking, super- 
stitious thinking, redeemed from all iniquity, devoted 
to social justice and peace. We should try to create 
people who take the scientific attitude toward every- 
thing. As a minister I am not an evangelist. I am 
an interpreter. 

“As for the Free Church, I dislike to see my Jew- 
ish friends left out. I dislike to see the Ethical Cul- 
turists left out. I want a church truly Universalist.” 

The president called on Dr. George E. Huntley 


Well, 
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to open the discussion. Dr. Huntley said: ‘All have 
enjoyed both the matter and the manner of the speaker. 
All come here open-minded. I amatheist. Mr. Call 
is a humanist. I respect him. My idea is that hu- 
manists should have absolute freedom. I say the 
same thing of the Ethical Culture Society. The 
wide divergence between men who believe that the 
universe is an accidental universe and the men who be- 
lieve that back of the universe is a great intelligence 
is a difference so great that it is exceedingly difficult 
for them to walk together. Those churches have a 
great future that believe something and proclaim it. 
I believe that the Universalist Church could have a 
great future if it believed enough that this is a great 
and successful universe and proclaimed it.” 

Dr. Franklin Chester Southworth, president emer- 
itus of the Meadville Theological School, was called 
upon and expressed his great satisfaction over the 
adherence of Universalists to the Free Church Fel- 
lowship. He had many friends in both groups, he said. 
Wittily he said we had passed out of the era where 
Universalists believed that all men would be saved by 
the grace of God except Unitarians, and where Uni- 
tarians believed that all men were good enough to be 
saved but Universalists. ‘The only objection to the 
Free Church at the May meetings,” he said, “‘came 
from the fear that the humanists would get the best 
of it. And so far as I can find out that was the real 
objection at Worcester.”’ Dr. Southworth said that 
there was a great field of service. 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, called upon unex- 
pectedly, made an impassioned plea for historic 
Christianity. He said: ‘We live in a day of great 
freedom. We approve that. All agree that Uni- 
tarians and Universalists are open-minded. They 
ought to be. We ought not to shut ourselves off 
from any field of thought or anybody. We ought to 
be tolerant and friendly. I have to confess, however, 
that as I listened to the speaker I sat in a fog bank. 
I thought of the years when I used to come to Boston 
to hear Phillips Brooks. I never can forget those ad- 
dresses that he gave. There was an honest man, an 
able man, a liberal, tolerant man, if ever there was one. 
There is no question about the fact that his influence 
on religion has never been equaled in New England. 
Phillips Brooks was a speaker for Christ. For him 
the noblest thought of religion was to interpret Christ. 
So, believing in the religion of Jesus, we Universalists 
have to tell you, Mr. Call, that we do not stand with 
you when you tell us that you do not believe in God, 
in Christ, in immortality, and when you tell us that it 
does not make any difference what we believe. No 
man is more willing to walk with his brother men 
than I. I have worked for years in Worcester with 
Jews and Christians and people of no religious belief. 
I am glad to find any good cause on which we agree 
and which we can unite to serve. But if we are to 
have a religious organization, we must make it religious 
and stand for something.” 

The Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks rose to thank Mr. 
Call and to thank the A. U. A. for the privilege of 
meeting in the beautiful building. “I agree with Mr. 
Call,” he said, “that it is a great thing to be an inter- 
preter, but I must affirm that it also is a great thing to 
be an evangelist. An evangelist is a man with a burn- 


ing passion to do something for his fellow men. Inthe 
Liberal Church there is place for a decent, sensible 
evangelism. There was some doubt thrown on the 
utility of organization. How can we give the world a 
message at all effectively unless we have an organiza- 
tion? The churches that are doing business are the 
churches that are organized. 

“Sometimes it seems to me that we who profess 
to be liberal are most illiberal. We talk about the 
liberal Jews. They are liberal in a way, and I have 
dear friends among them. But we must reckon with 
the fact that there is a Jewish consciousness which 
often keeps them from uniting with us even if we are 
willing to unite with them. 

“As for the Free Church, you know that I have 
been opposed. I was for an outright merger of the 
two bodies. Now that we are in the new movement, 
I want to cooperate and make it a success.”’ 

The Rev. G. H. Leining then humorously said that 
Mr. Call had misrepresented himself. ‘(He misrepre- 
sents himself,”’ said the speaker; ‘“‘when he says that 
he strives to be objective. I wonder why we do not 
hear more about L. P. Jacks’ ‘Religious Perplexities.’ 
He clarifies these things. As to knowledge, we know 
nothing. As to philosophy, we know nothing. But 
as to religion, that is different. Somewhere along the 
pathway of life we have to make a decision and stick 
to it. When we become so terribly afraid of emotion, 
we are robbing ourselves of life. Philosophy should 
strive to be objective. Religion should fear nothing 
so much as pure objectivity.” 

In closing Mr. Call thanked the ministers “for 
the mercy in which they held the address.” He in- 
sisted that the main point of his address was that 
in our churches we must have something more and 
better than a zeal for theological beliefs. 

From the standpoint of effective public speaking 
the meeting ranked high. There was some real ora- 
tory, and those present would have been sorry if they 
had missed it. That we have expressed adequately 
the thought of anybody who spoke we do not here 
claim. We have suggested merely what it was all about. 

Danse 
* * * 
The Unitarian and Universalist Churches took a step in the 
right direction when they decided to unite. Now if the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian Churches follow them, no harm will be 


A hundred years ago, hell fire was preached in every church 
except the Universalist. Mark Twain a long time ago got off a 
joke by saying he became a Universalist because that denomina- 
tion made a gentleman out of God. In the olden-days, the 
churches attempted to scare the people into becoming good. No 
one does today. Probably the only real difference between the 
Methodist and Baptist Churches today is the method of becoming 
amember. Hell fire is forgotten by all, and a Baptist clergyman 
could preach today in any Universalist church and be enjoyed. 
As a matter of fact, all denominations have become liberal.—Wal- 
tham News Tribune. 

* * * 

“Here, aunty,” called out a man as he was passing a Negro 
shack, ‘‘do you have to whip that boy so hard? What’s the 
matter?” 

‘‘He’s let them chickens out,’’ answered the old Negress. 

“Ts that all?”’ soothed the man. ‘‘Don’t you know chickens 
always come home to roost?” 

“Come home! He’s done let ’em go home!”’—Forbes. 
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A Monument to Socinus 
Earl Morse Wilbur 


C RIN at last erecting a worthy monument to Faustus 
SS Bl Socinus in the place where his remains have 
long lain neglected and all but forgotten, his 
spiritual descendants in Europe and America 
have now discharged a debt that has long been over- 
due. 


After having barely escaped death at the hands of. 


a fanatical mob at Krakow in 1598, Socinus accepted 
the hospitality of a Unitarian nobleman at Luslawice, 
where he lived in studious retirement until his death 
in 1604. His grave was cherished by his followers 
until they were all banished from the country in 
1660; but soon after that all memory of him in the 
neighborhoodfmust have ceased, and for over a cen- 


FAUSTUS SOCINUS MONUMENT 


tury and a half our knowledge of it remains a blank. 
Not until 1822 is any reference to it found, when it is 
recorded as having been “recently discovered,” sur- 
rounded by trees and covered with a large stone bear- 
ing an Italian inscription. From time to time in the 
next half century travelers mention the grave and 
quote what remains of the inscription, but it was not 
until 1879 that it was brought to the attention of Uni- 
tarians through a visit of Rev. Alexander Gordon of 
England. A generation later, in 1910, Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte of Boston, Mass., visited the grave in company 
with Professor Henryk Merczyng of St. Petersburg, 
Fla. It had but lately escaped obliteration and been 
placed in the custody of the government. 

It was Dr. Wendte’s fertile mind that conceived 
the idea of erecting a suitable monument over the 
neglected grave, and upon his return to America he set 


about trying to raise a fund for the purpose. An in- 
ternational committee was formed and raised a con- 
siderable sum, but before enough was in hand the 
World War came and so seriously involved Poland 
that it was doubted whether it would be found feasible 
to carry out the project; and as there was serious 
thought of abandoning it altogether the funds were 
deposited with the American Unitarian Association 
pending developments. 

Thus the matter rested until the autumn of 1924, 
when, having gone to Poland to investigate Unitarian 
history, I visited the grave, became persuaded that 
the project was now quite practicable, and found in- 
fluential Poles heartily interested in the matter. Dr. 
Wendte had meanwhile resigned his trust to the Uni- 
tarian Historical Society, which now solicited further 
contributions, which gradually accumulated to some 
$1,800, so that when I again went to Poland last year 
I was commissioned to put the matter through. 

Plans were drawn by Professor A.Szyszko- Bohusz, 
rector of the School of Architecture at the University 
of Krakow, one of the most distinguished of Polish 
architects, who has in recent years carried out the 
splendid restoration of the royal castles at Warsaw 
and Krakow. A structure in the classical Doric style 
was decided on; but when the difficult problem of find- 
ing a suitable stone within the limits of available funds 
was at length solved, the owner of adjacent land refused 
to sell the small additional amount required, and the 
enterprise seemed faced with defeat. Upon this the 
owner of the estate at Luslawice, whose father a gen- 
eration ago had been active in helping save the grave 
from being obliterated under the plow, generously 
offered a location in the park on the very estate, it is 
believed, where Socinus spent his last days. The offer 
was gratefully accepted, and construction then pro- 
ceeded to a happy end in August of this year. 

The monument has a beautiful location at the 
corner of the park adjoining the handsome manor- 
house, which itself in part dates from Socinus’s time, 
and has by its side an ancient little chapel in which 
Socinus himself may have worshiped. It is approached 
by a shaded road, and is not visible until one reaches 
a curve at the end, when it is discovered flanked by 
shrubbery and set against a background of fine trees. 
A more suitable site could hardly have been imagined. 
The monument itself is of a durable dolomite of a sub- 
dued cream tint which lights up warmly under the sun. 
Upon a base of two steps rise four channeled monolithic 
columns supporting an entablature and a flat roof. 
At the back is a wall of polished gray granite bearing 
inscriptions. On a granite slab raised above the floor 
rests the original tombstone, the inscriptions on 
which have been mostly effaced by time. The chaste 
beauty of the monument in its setting has been highly 
praised by all that have seen it. 

The front of the entablature bears the name, 
Faustus Socinus, with the dates, 1539-1604. On the 
wall at the back, beneath a conventionalized cross ¢al- 
culated to save the monument from desecration by 
unfriendly hands, runs the inscription: 
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In Memoriam 
Fausti Socini Itali 
nati Senis Dec. 5, 1539 
denati Luclaviciis Mar. 8, 1604 
et in recognitione laboris ejus 
pro libertate, ratione et tolerantia 
in religione 
posuerunt 1933 
cultores in Europa, Anglia, America. 
Chi semina virtu raccoglie fama 
E vera fama supera la morte. 


Translation—In memory of Faustus Socinus of 
Italy, born Siena December 5, 1589, died Luslawice 
March 3, 1604, and in recognition of his efforts for free- 
dom, reason and tolerance in religion. Erected 1933 
by those who honor his name in Europe, England, 
America. 

The man who virtue sows doth reap renown, 
And true renown doth triumph over death. 


In front of the structure, nearly flush with the 
ground, is a flat stone which for half a century has 
lain near the tombstone of Socinus. From the partly 
effaced Polish inscription, which had only the past 
summer been partly deciphered, it is clear that it 
marked the grave of one Stanislaw W... One 
would fain believe that it was of Stanislaw Wiszowaty, 
who was minister in a near-by village, and husband of 
Socinus’s only daughter; but the heraldic device on 
the stone does not support this identification, nor can 
any other be confidently made. Suffice it to say that 
it marked the grave of an honorable and devout 
Socinian, and is still fittingly kept near that of his 
revered master. 


When the old stones had been removed from their 
site, the earth beneath them was excavated in the 
hope of finding remains to be removed to the new site; 
but nothing was found, and the condition of the soil 
proved conclusively that no grave had ever existed 
just there. Hence if the stone once actually rested 
above the grave of Socinus it must have been later 
moved. There is thus nothing either to confirm or to 
disprove the legend long current locally in different 
versions, that at some period of pestilence or disaster 
the peasants of the village sought to avert the dis- 
pleasure of high heaven by removing the bones of the 
heretic and throwing them into the Dunajec. 

The cost of the monument was carefully studied 
a year ago, so as not to exceed the funds on hand, but 
the devaluation of the dollar considerably disturbed 
calculations; and as signer of the contract I am bound 
to see that the difference is honorably met. If any 
who have not already contributed would like to have 
a share in this monument in honor of the man who first 
gave our free faith its form, they may communicate 
with the treasurer of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

I said at the outset that the erection of this mon- 
ument discharges a debt. But the monument has not 
been suitably dedicated, and, of course, I myself 
could not conduct such a ceremony alone. The debt 
will not be fully and handsomely discharged unless 
attendants at the Copenhagen Congress next summer 
join in a pilgrimage to the land where their faith first 
took organized form, and there pay homage at the 
tomb of its founder. Our Polish friends wish that 
this may be done, and promise hearty cooperation. 


Relief Work in Montana 


Lillian W. Hazen 


en) OSE who have had the distribution of the 

=| relief funds from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation are more fully conversant with 
ie the depths of the depression than any other 
class of people, not excepting the recipients of the 
Federal bounty. 

As strict account had to be kept of every cent 
spent, the bookkeeping alone entailed an enormous 
amount of labor; but perhaps the work was not as 
hard on the members of the relief committee as the 
heartrending conditions of misery and want that met 
them on every hand. 

Aged and respectable people, who had been in- 
dustrious.and thrifty all their lives, found themselves 
obliged to sign the (to them) humiliating application 
blank for relief or—starve. 

On the other hand, numbers of young and middle- 
aged people, on the principle of “grabbing all they 
could get,’ clamored for fuel, food, and clothing, then 
corrupted the storekeepers by inducing them to fill 
only half of their relief orders in goods and give them 
cash for the rest, which they spent in moonshine and 
gasoline. Every effort was made to check the activities 
of these tricksters, but, despite the strictest investiga- 
tions, the members of the relief committee were some- 
times mortified to learn that orders had been given 
those who were able to help themselves. 


The applicant for relief, if a man and the head of 
a family, had to give his name, age, wife’s name, chil- 
dren’s names and their ages; state how long he had 
lived in the county, his normal occupation, where and 
when last employed, and if he had received aid before 
from the county or Red Cross. He was also obliged 
to tell how much land or stock (if any) he owned. In 
addition, he had to declare he was utterly destitute, 
and authorize all individuals, banks, loan associations, 
and even the United States Postal Savings department, 
to give the relief-fund committee or its representatives 
any information they might desire. If the application 
was approved, an able-bodied man was given work on 
the roads four days a week, for which he received two 
dollars and fifty cents a day. The number of working 
days was governed by the size of the family. If the 
applicant was a woman, or a man unable to work, an 
order was given for rent, food, fuel, or clothing, ac- 
cording to the necessity to be relieved. Cash was 
never given from the relief fund. 

The cheerful fortitude shown by many of these 
economic derelicts made one feel sure that a nation 
composed of such people must eventually find pros- 
perity. One elderly country woman came into town 
to apply for aid when the thermometer was ten degrees 
below zero. Attempting to climb the stairs to the 
relief-committee’s room in the court house, she col- 
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lapsed and fell down two or three steps to the bottom. 
Sympathetic hands helped her into one of the ground- 
floor offices and someone asked a member of the relief 
committee to come downstairs and see her. He com- 
plied and gave her an order immediately. She ex- 
plained her weakness by saying that she had been 
obliged to wait several days for a neighbor to bring her 
to town and that her food supply had become exhausted 
in that time, leaving her nothing to eat but dry bread. 
She added that a piece she had brought in with her 
for lunch had frozen so hard on the way that she could 
not bite it. In proof, she took it out of her bag, and 
one of the clerks put it on the hot radiator. She made 
no complaint, though; she seemed grateful for the at- 
tention she received after her condition was realized’ 


Another sexagenarian late in March asked the 
relief committee for a ton of coal; it was learned that 
she had supported herself and a seventy-year-old hus- 
band all winter baking bread and rolls. She explained 
her need for fuel by saying she had been obliged to buy 
shoes for herself and husband, the month before, so 
could not finance the coal. Some made gardens the 
summer before, and the women canned enough vege- 
tables to last them all winter. The prevalent spirit 
was that of trying to make the best of things. 

Undoubtedly, the aged and the little children suf- 
fered the most from the depression, and probably an 
appalling number would have died from hunger and 
cold this past winter had it not been for the relief funds 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Places of Pilgrimage--Swarthmore Hall 
F. C. Hoggarth 


Gre EAR Ulverston, well off the highway and 

») somewhat hidden, stands an old Elizabethan 

g manor house called Swarthmore Hall. It is 
a Quaker place of pilgrimage, and means as 
much to them as Epworth Rectory means to Metho- 
dists. In the early days of the Quaker movement, 
Swarthmore was a center of life and testimony and 
heroic sufferings. It was the home of Judge Fell, 
whose noble and gracious lady Margaret, after widow- 
hood, became the wife of George Fox, and the “nursing 
mother” of Quakerism. 

It is a fascinating place to visit, with its old- 
time garden and moss-covered paths, its old oak 
beams and panelings, its ancient open fireplaces, its 
old brasses and tables and chests, chestnut roasters and 
tea cannisters. At one time the place was in the hands 
of farmers who used it without any sense of its past. 
Now, fortunately, it belongs to one who cares, who has 
brought a reverent taste to the ordering of the place. 
Yet it is not a museum, but a home, in fact a private 
house, though visitors are graciously welcomed, and 
shown round, in a way that has never been learned at 
Epworth Rectory. 

The owner is a descendant of one of the daughters 
of Judge Fell. Judge Fell’s old bedstead is there, and 
his little justice room where he transacted his legal 
business and where he would sometimes sit with door 
ajar to listen to the Quaker preaching. Adjoining his 
room is the dining hall where the meetings were held. 
“Overhead is the guest chamber, and a window, once a 
door, from which tradition says Fox would sometimes 
preach, when the congregation crowded out the dining 
hall.” 

It was in the year 1632 that Margaret Fell came 
as a young bride of seventeen to be the mistress of 
Swarthmore. She belonged to an old county family, 
the Askews of Marsh Grange. Her husband was a 
barrister, sixteen years her senior. Later he became 
Judge of Assize of the Chester and North Wales Cir- 
cuit, and for a time was a member of the Long Par- 
liament. The marriage was a singularly happy one. 
The Judge was a good man, kindly, tolerant, and widely 
respected, and a “pillar of the State” in those parts. 
“He was one,” says his wife, “that sought God in the 
best_way known to him.” 


‘ 


She describes herself as having been a “seeker” 
for twenty years after her marriage. A diligent at- 
tendant at Ulverston parish church, she also traveled 
what, for that date, were long distances, in order to 
hear the best ministers that came into the district. 
The impression of her in those years is of one who had 
not found spiritual satisfaction. George Fox, in his 
journal, says that towards the close of those twenty 
years she had heard of a people that were risen up, 
some of whom had been imprisoned at York, and did 
very much enquire after them. But apparently she 
knew nothing of the Quakers until she heard of Fox’s 
presence in the neighborhood. 

One day in 1652 he came to Swarthmore Hall, 
not it would seem by her invitation, but ‘‘our house,”’ 
she says, “‘being a place open to entertain ministers 
and religious people at,one of George Fox’s friends 
brought him hither, where he stayed all night.’’ Fox 
at the time was twenty-eight years of age, and for 
four years had been an itinerant preacher, preaching 
in all sorts of places, markets, fairs, barns, and often 
lifting up his protesting voice in churches, or “steeple 
houses” as he called them, after the parson had 
finished his sermon. He was often refused food or 
lodging, and it was nothing unusual for him to sleep 
out in the fields. He had already been imprisoned 
more than once. It must have been no small mercy 
therefore to find entertainment in such a house as 
Swarthmore. 

The Judge was away on circuit at the time, and 
Margaret Fell was out on Fox’s arrival. Finding him 
there on her return, she welcomed him, and in con- 
versation that same evening he made an impression 
on her. He was certainly different from any other 
spiritual guide she had ever met. The next day Fox 
spoke in Ulverston church. When he arrived, they 
were singing before the sermon, and “when they had 
done singing,” says Margaret Fell, “he stood upon a 
seat or form, and desired that he might have liberty to 
speak, and he that was in the pulpit said he might. 
And the first words that he spoke were as followeth: 
‘he is not a Jew that is one outward, neither is that 
circumcision which is outward) but he is a Jew that is 
one inward, and that is circumcision which is of the 
heart.’”’ As he spoke, warning the people that true 
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religion is something more than forms and _ cere- 
monies and words, Margaret says, “she stood up in 
her pew and wondered at his doctrine, for she had 
never heard such before. Presently she sat down in 
her pew again and cried bitterly. ‘We are all thieves, 
we are all thieves, we have taken the Scriptures in 
words and know nothing of them in ourselves.’ ”’ 

When a Puritan magistrate ordered Fox to be 
taken away, Margaret called out from her place: “Let 
him alone, why may not he speak as well as any 
other?” That night, Fox spoke in Swarthmore Hall, 
and brought conviction to others besides Margaret. 

A week later, Judge Fell, returning home across 
the sands, was met by a number of magistrates and 
others, who angrily told him that his family had been 
“bewitched.” He entered the house sorely troubled, 
but was persuaded ‘“‘to be still and weigh things before 
he took any action.” ‘Then,’ says Margaret, “‘he 
was pretty moderate and quiet, and his dinner being 
ready, he went to it and I went and sat me down by 
him.” Later he talked with Fox and was evidently 
impressed, for, says his wife, ‘‘my husband came to 
see clearly the truth of what he spoke, and was very 
quiet that night, and said no more and went to bed.” 
The next morning, of his own accord, he offered the 
Friends the use of the large hall, as a place of meeting. 
Notice was given to that effect and “there was a good 
large meeting the first day, which was the first meeting 
that was at Swarthmore, and so continued there a 
meeting from 1652 till 1690.” So the Hall, says 
Braithwaite, “with its fervent mistress and large- 
hearted master, became both an ‘asylum,’ or place of 
shelter, and a ‘focus,’ or family hearth, for Quakerism 
in its early days.” 

“For one in Margaret Fell’s position to throw in 
her lot with the Quakers at that time, called for no 
small courage and sacrifice,” and though the Judge 
never identified himself with the movement, he greatly 
befriended it and protected it, and, in the words of the 
above quoted historian, ‘‘it says much for his spiritual 
insight and experience that he was able to recognize 
the essential sanity of the new truth in spite of the 
extravagance of statement and the excitement of 
conduct which accompanied it.’’ In Fox’s words, he 
was “‘a wall to the believers.’’ 


It is almost impossible to overestimate what . 


Swarthmore meant to early Quakerism. Margaret 
Fell kept open house for its itinerant preachers, 
giving hospitality to Friends from five or six counties 
at once. “There,” says one of them, “I always found 
refreshment in the fulness of the Father’s love, which 
abounded much among us in that blessed family.” 
She established a Fund for the Service of Truth, 
which ‘made it possible for poor traveling preachers 
to continue their labors. It relieved their sufferings 
in prison, provided them with ready money, with 
clothes, with books, and paid their passage to distant 
countries.” The Swarthmore Hall Account Book, 
which is still preserved at Quaker headquarters in 
London, shows how constantly the relief of distress 
was in her thoughts. In days when the prisons of the 
land were filled with Quakers, she and her family 
spared neither time nor money in fighting their cause. 
Accounts of cruelty and oppression, we are told, 
reached Swarthmore by every carrier. 


[si 


Whilst the Judge lived, the meetings at the Hall 
were held in comparative safety, but on his death, in 
1658, the situation changed. Early in 1660 Fox was 
carried off from Swarthmore to the prison at Lan- 
caster. Margaret set out for London, and interviewed 
the King, Charles II, explaining to him the nature of 
the Quaker objection to the oath. Her description of 
the King is of curious interest. ‘“Ye Man,” she 
wrote, “is moderate and I doe beleive hath an intent 
in his mind and a desire to doe for freinds if he knew 
how and not to indanger his own safty, hee is darke 
and Ignorant of god and soe anything feares him.” 
Her petition was successful and a warrant was sent 
for Fox’s release. 

Some three years later, she herself was ordered to 
appear before the magistrates at Ulverston. She was 
found guilty of refusing the Oath of Allegiance, and 
was condemned to imprisonment for life and the con- 
fiscation of all her property. ‘‘Whilst it pleased the 
Lord to let her have a house,” she said, “‘she intended 
to worship Him there.”’ The condemnation was 
equivalent to outlawry, for it put the condemned per- 
son “out of the King’s protection.” As she was led 
out of the court to prison, her last words were: ‘‘Al- 
though I am out of the King’s protection, I am not 
out of the protection of Almighty God.” 

For four and a half years she was a prisoner in 
Lancaster Castle, in a place, as she wrote to the King, 
“where storm, wind and rain enter, and which is some- 
times filled with smoke, so that it is much that I am 
alive, but that the power and goodness of God hath 
been with me.” At the end of that time she was re- 
leased, through the intercession of her daughters and her 
late husband’s friends, nor was her property confiscated. 

She put her freedom to immediate use, visiting 
prisons where Quakers were confined, doing all she 
could to alleviate their lot. 

In 1669 she married George Fox at Bristol. On 
returning home she was once more arrested on the 
old charge and imprisoned in Lancaster. 

Then Fox, on his return from America, was im- 
prisoned in Worcester jail, where he suffered much. 
In 1675 and 1676 they were, however, together at 
Swarthmore, a happy two years set in the midst of al- 
most complete separation, for the work had to be 
carried on. Later came further persecutions. 

On one occasion she was fined twenty pounds for 
speaking in the meeting in her own house, forty 
pounds for speaking a second time, and when she re- 
fused to pay, they took from her in payment of the 
fine, thirty head of cattle. ‘Tell them to be kind to 
the poor beasts,” she said to her bailiff and then, turn- 
ing to those about her, she added: “We must take 
cheerfully the spoiling of our goods, for we have in 
Heaven a better and an enduring substance.” 

All these things happened at Swarthmore Hall. 
The girl who came there as a bride of seventeen little 
knew what lay before her ere her pilgrimage was done. 

She died in the old house on April 23, 1702, in 
her eighty-eighth year, and her last words were: “‘I am 
in peace.” So she passed over, and, as for Bunyan’s 
Mr. Valiant for Truth, we may be sure that “‘all the 
trumpets sounded for her on the other side.”’ 

Swarthmore stands as the shrine of one of the 
earth’s bravest and sweetest souls. 
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The New Joint Commission on Social Responsibility 
Bradford E. Gale and D. Stanley Rawson 


A very significant step toward closer cooperation among re- 
ligious liberals has been taken recently by the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church and the Young 
People’s Religious Union of the Unitarian Church in the creation 
of a Joint Commission on Social Responsibility. This newly 
created body of young religious liberals met for the first time 
Wednesday, Oct. 18, 1933, and launched a plan for cooperative 
endeavor which promises much for the future of Unitarian- 
Universalist amity. This action on the part of the Y. P. C. U. 
and the Y. P. R. U. is doubly significant in view of the fact that 
it not only anticipated the action of the American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist General Convention on the 
Free Church plan, but it went further and accomplished the 
actual merger of two branches of our young people’s organizations 
which are doing some of our most important work. The organ- 
ization and purpose of this Joint Commission can best be under- 
stood by relating briefly the history of the two commissions which 
it supplants. 

Three years ago the young people of the Unitarian Church 
felt within their religious life the need of a means of expressing 
their religious idealism in a social as well as an individual way. 
The possession of deep religious convictions was not enough if 
the church was to contribute to the thinking of the twentieth 
century in measure equal to that which it had contributed to 
the thinking of the nineteenth century. There was a lack of a 
definite channel through which religious ideals might make them- 
selves felt in the life about us in definite, tangible form character- 
istic of modern trends. So the National Y. P. R. U. created a 
Commission on Social Responsibility and consecrated it to a 
two-fold task. First, this commission was to study the great so- 
cial trends of the century and report to local societies what they 
were all about by providing speakers for local discussion groups. 
Second, this commission was to provide definite means by which 
local societies and individuals might express their ideals of truth, 
worship, and service, in very definite ways, thus making possible 
a united contribution to the establishment of the Great Society 
from the youth of the Liberal Church. 

The Unitarian Commission consisted of five sub-executive 
committees: 1. Committee on International Relations. 2. Social 
Service Committee. 38. Committee on Labor Problems. 4. 
Committee on Citizenship. 5. Committee on Crime and Men- 
tal Abnormality. 

Each sub-committee set about to study its own field. In- 
formation was gathered together at 25 Beacon Street concerning 
the subjects with which the commission was interested. Actual 
field work was done in studying the problems which the com- 
mission tackled. A library of reference books was created for the 
use of the speakers who were sent out to the local societies to 
carry to them the benefits of this concentrated study. And after 
two years of study and research a pamphlet was printed con- 
taining information concerning each field represented on the 
commission, suggesting types of program discussion in local 
groups, presenting concrete ways in which individuals and small 
groups of young people might make themselves a part of some 
great movement for the betterment of society, and presenting at 
the close a suggested year’s program for local Y. P. R. U. societies 
in tackling the problems which faced the commission in its study 
of the conditions of modern society. 

During the three years which followed its conception on the 
commission, the Committee on International Relations took as 
its specific field work the conducting of a peace caravan, which 
the Y. P. R. U. has faithfully supported each year. The Social 
Service Committee set about to do excellent work in training and 
providing volunteers for settlement house work. The Committee 
on Citizenship launched a program of pre-voting education. The 
Labor Committee studied the field of labor problems and took 
active part on occasion in several projects, the last having to do 


with an investigation of sweat-shop conditions in Boston. The 
Committee on Crime set about providing speakers for local groups 
in an attempt to acquaint our young people with the possibilities 
of progress in the whole field of mental abnormality. 

Unlike the Young People’s Religious Union of the Unitarian 
Church, the Y. P. C. U. has not had such a highly organized com- 
mission on social problems. The Social Service Department of 
the General Union has served as that organization’s agency 
through which social problems of the country were made known 
to the various local unions. It might be said, however, that the 
Y. P. C. U. has had social service superintendents in each state 
and local union to whom the material might be sent and from 
whom reports were received at regular intervals. The Y.P.R.U. 
has not had such superintendents. 

In 1930 the Y. P. C. U. published a twelve page booklet en- 
titled “‘Projects for Social Service.” This gave various sugges- 
tions to unioners of high school age, unioners in small com- 
munities and to groups that might consist of college or older 
young people. It was quite complete and was used extensively 
throughout the organization. 

It has been the policy of the general office to publish through- 
out each year several bulletins offering ideas along the lines of 
social service. These were sent to the various local groups and 
were used to a considerable extent. Practically all of the local 
unions engage in some social service project at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas time at least, such as giving a basket of food to some 
needy family, or contributing clothes, etc. 

This branch of work in the Y. P. C. U. has been confined 
more or less to just the field of social service and has delved but 
little into the much greater field of social responsibilities, al- 
though last spring the Y. P. C. U. sent out literature concerning 
intoxicating beverages and the effects of alcohol on the system. 
At the same time the General Sunday School Association sent out 
similar material to the various Sunday schools, and we tried to 
make it a joint enterprise by suggesting one certain Sunday when 
both groups would use the material. 

In 1982 the Y. P. R. U. and the Y. P. C. U. formed a com- 
mittee to investigate the possibilities of closer cooperation be- 
tween the two organizations. Meetings were held every month 
throughout the winter and spring, and various types of coopera- 
tive movements were discussed. It was found, after a time, that 
the best way in which we could cooperate would be in the field of 
social service, or, to put it more broadly, the field of social re- 
sponsibilities. 

The plans for this commission were presented at the annual 


meeting of the Y. P. R. U. last May and were adopted. At the 


convention of the Y. P. C. U. held at Turkey Run, Indiana, the 
plans were again presented and adopted. It is of interest to note 
that at both of these conventions there was no opposition to the 
plan. All were in favor of closer cooperation between the two 
bodies. 

It was decided that the best way of selecting members to 
serve on the commission would be to appoint a nominating com- 
mittee composed of three Universalists and three Unitarians. 
This nominating committee met Oct. 4 at 16 Beacon Street and 
the following members were elected to the commission: 

Co-chairmen: Universalist, Eugenia Minor, Needham, Mass. 
Unitarian, Elizabeth H. Frederick, Milton, Mass. Chairmen of 
Social Service: Universalist, Edward K. Hempel, Swampscott, 
Mass.; Unitarian, Thelma Payne, Allston, Mass. Chairmen of 
International Relations: Universalist, Howard Gilman, Tufts 
College, Mass.; Unitarian, Betty Muther, Wellesley College, Mass. 
Chairmen of Labor: Universalist, John Parkhurst, Tufts College, 
Mass.; Unitarian, John Elberfeld, East Boston, Mass. Chairmen 
of Citizenship: Universalist, Mildred Salmon, Everett, Mass.; 
Unitarian, Marion Mellus, Wellesley College, Mass. Chairmen 
of Crime and Mental Abnormality: Universalist, Mrs. Howard 
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D. Spoerl, Boston, Mass.; Unitarian, James Woods, Harvard 
College, Mass. Chairmen of Recreation: Universalist, Thomas 
Sinclair, Tufts College, Mass.; Unitarian, Elizabeth Harvey, 
Westboro, Mass. Chairmen of Alcoholism and Drugs: Uni- 
versalist, Robert Needham, Arlington, Mass.; Dorrance Chase, 
Dorchester, Mass. Members at large: Universalist, Alfred 
Hodder, Woonsocket, R. I.; Donna Peverley, Lynn, Mass.; 
Howard Dawes, Arlington, Mass. Unitarian, Donald Brook- 
field, Canton, Mass.; Helena E. Stone, Cambridge, Mass.; Mil- 
dred Littlefield, Florida. Presidents: Universalist, D. Stanley 
Rawson, Tufts College, Mass. Unitarian, Bradford E. Gale, 
Tufts College, Mass. Advisers: Unitarian, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Universalist, Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., Rev. Ben- 
jamin Hersey, Annisquam, Mass. 

It is interesting to note that the commission board itself is 
composed of an even number of Y. P. R. U. and Y. P. C. U. mem- 
bers. There are not chairman and vice-chairmen, but two gen- 
eral co-chairmen and two co-chairmen at the head of each com- 
mittee. The authority and responsibility are equally divided 
between the two organizations. 

Both groups of young people.feel proud of the fact that the 
commission went through before the plan of the Free Church was 
finally adopted at Worcester. It met for the first time and started 
to function on the night before the Free Church was voted on. 
At the very moment when things looked darkest for the new co- 
operative endeavor of our two churches, the youth of both de- 
nominations were taking the first step into the future. May 
youth ever have vision and foresight! 

* * * 


A BOOK OF WORSHIP 


Readers of Unity, being cherishers of the free spirit in re- 
ligion, will be much interested in this book. (Antiphonal Read- 
ings for Free Worship. Arranged by L. Griswold Williams.) 
Indeed, we have been waiting an inordinately long time for an 
adequate array of such material to appear. We are still waiting, 
as the composition, compilation and publication of this type of 
thing is yet in its pioneer stage. But we can take heart, for here 
is a splendid piece of work within its limits. Here are one hun- 
dred and one selections taken from a wide range of literature, 
eighty of them being from extra-biblical sources—Carlyle, Emer- 
son, Nietzsche, Ingersoll, Kahlil Gibran, Seneca, Confucius, 
H. G. Wells, Thomas a Kempis, Havelock Ellis, Zoroaster, et 
eetera. The antiphonal arrangement in most cases is above 
criticism; each reading is neither long nor short; and the typog- 
raphy, binding and indexing are praiseworthy. It is a book which 
future editors cannot ignore. 

The chief shortcoming of the volume lies in the fact that Mr. 
Williams has been a personal selector rather than an impartial 
editor. The readings are limited definitely to one man’s taste and 
viewpoint. Despite the large variety of sources, there is not much 
variety in the spiritual message. The message of romantic lib- 
eralism predominates. As literature the average of the book is 
not above mediocre and some of the pieces are positively terrible. 
For instance, this from Havelock Ellis: 

“By a marvelous cosmic incident, our little planet has broken 
forth into a strange and beautiful efflorescence. We rise from 
the world on this variegated jet of organic life, to fall back again 
to our true life, by whatever unknown ways and under whatever 
changes of form; conscious it may be; but, as before birth, no 
longer with any life to be conscious of, no longer organic.” 

Judged from any point of view, this is the bed-rock of 
atrocity. It is probably the worst in the book; but there isa good 
deal to keep it company.— Hugh Stevenson Tigner, in Unity. 

* * * 


A DISGRACE TO STAY OUT 
The favorable action of the Universalists, in their recent 
convention at Worcester, Mass., has assured the establishment in 
due course of the Free Church of America. Adopted by the 
Unitarians at their annual meeting last May, this project now 
unites the two outstanding liberal communions of _the_ country, 


and opens the door, for union with them, to all liberal religious 
groups which are now alone. It is true that the Universalists 
asked for amendment of the preamble of the constitution, in the 
interest of a more definite pronouncement of spiritual faith. 
They also recommended a change of name. But these are points 
which cannot cause serious difficulty. The sorest division in 
the liberal religious world is now ended, and the scandal of sec- 
tarianism among free spirits laid, we believe, forever. We con- 
gratulate our Unitarian and Universalist brethren on this great 
and significant achievement. Also, we plead with all liberals 
everywhere to join the fellowship thus hospitably offered. No 
longer is there any reason, or excuse, for any group longer to 
flock alone. As it is a disgrace for any orthodox body to stay out- 
side the ample borders of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, so we believe it will be a disgrace for any liberal 
or modernist group to stay outside this newly organized Free 
Church of America. The Community Churches will of course 
join—the New York and Boston institutions leading the way. 
The Ethical Culturist should welcome a fellowship as stoutly ethi- 
cal as it is spiritual in ideal. We should think the Hicksite 
Quakers would come along—perhaps all the Quakers, since their 
own historic breach is so definitely healed. With the Humanists 
it will be a matter of honor to enterin. The New Thought groups? 
Yes, by all means! And the Congregationalists—why can they 
not belong to this new body as well as to the old Federal Council, 
and thus stretch a bridge between the two? This Free Church 
is a great affair. It gives us new hope for religion in America.— 
Unity. 


* * * 


A STEP TOWARD CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Probably one of the most important steps in church history 
occurred in Worcester, Mass., last week, when the Universalist 
General Convention by a thundering vote sanctioned its approval 
of a fellowship with the Unitarian churches. The Unitarians at 
their May meeting had voiced their approval. Throughout the 
summer there has been a growing opposition among certain Uni- 
versalists to the proposal to join the so-called “Free Church of 
America.” But as the report of the joint commission was made, 
with two slight changes, leaders of the opposition one after 
another came to the front and seconded the adoption of the report. 
The seething cauldron which was predicted did not materialize, 
and instead harmony prevailed. 

Just what is this proposed ‘‘Free Church of America,” is a 
question which is often asked. It is easier to tell what it isn’t 
than what it is. It contemplates no new church, but an asso- 
ciation of churches. Every church will retain its name and 
status. There will be a central organization with a council of 
representatives of the respective denominations. The idea is 
that there should be an association of the two churches—and 
later it is hoped of more than two. The plan is to work together, 
concentrate their efforts together in certain places and therefore 
be stronger and accomplish more than the two organizations 
could do separately. For instance, a joint hymnal between the 
two churches instead of separate ones, combination of Com- 
munity and Wayside Pulpits, cooperation of the Young People’s 
Christian Union and the Young People’s Religious Union in 
common projects, and numerous others. 

For almost forty years the Universalist General Convention 
has been adopting resolutions of good will toward the Unitarians, 
and now adopting the report of the commission for a Fellowship 
between the two organizations the step has been taken where 
these two historic bodies will walk along together working to- 
gether, keeping step in their efforts to uphold their traditions 
and beliefs.—Portsmouth Herald. 


* * * 


MAY BE ONLY SOLDIERING 
Eye-witnesses declared that they saw two soldiers shoot and 
kill three unarmed policemen whereafter the other two fired on 
the soldiers both of whom feel apparently dead.— Panama Star 
and Herald. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. LOWE REPLIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I offer a few lines in reply to “‘Observer.”’ In the Leader for 
Noy. 11, the writer takes our Boston Universalist churches to 
task for not occupying more space in the advertising columns of 
the Transcript, and especially for not appearing more frequently 
on the free pages of the Greater Boston papers where “Notes 
from the Field” are published. 

I can speak only for the Church of the Redemption. Our 
paid notice of a few lines each week is all we can afford. On this 
we seldom fail. Once this fall, in the rush, we did forget to send 
in our notice on time. 

As to contributions to ‘‘Notes from the Field’”’ on the free 
pages of the Herald, Globe and Transcript, in the past we have ap- 
peared occasionally on these pages, especially when we had some- 
thing of real news value to report. Our churches are unable to 
compete in special events with churches having large endowments 
and several paid workers We do not and cannot have as many 
outstanding events to write about as some of the churches with 
larger resources. 

I am surprised to learn that the “news gatherers’’ of our 
Boston papers testify that our Universalist churches ‘are “‘the 
most delinquent of the entire family of the faithful’ in this 
matter of supplying items for the church news columns of our 
Boston dailies. At the time Miss Hughes was with us, we sent 
in many items, and week after week they were not published. 
We finally became discouraged and gave up writing articles that 
were not used. 

Observer begins his communication with the observation 
that “the first condition of success is to know the facts.” Right. 
And, in the interest of practicing his own doctrine it might have 
helped some if Observer had taken the trouble to find out the 
“facts” from the standpoint of one of the Boston churches at 
least, before he rushed into print with sweeping criticisms, 
which reflect upon the fidelity of those who, with ordinary human 
capacity, are struggling to carry a superhuman burden. 

With more to do than we can possibly do, we do sometimes 
neglect some things, and occasionally we may fail to send news 
items to the papers, but we do our best. Next time, Mr. Observer, 
consult us before you speak in print, in the interest of the “‘facts”’ 
and fair play, and, finally, have the courage to sign your name to 
what you publish. 

John Smith Lowe. 

Church of the Redemption, Boston. 


yd 


THREE CHEERS FOR THE ASSISTANT EDITOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Three cheers for our Assistant Editor’s reply to Gordon 
Kent’s reaction in the Nov. 11 Leader! After reading his reaction 
with steadily mounting amazement at its illogic, its contradictory 
statements, and also with growing wonder at its being given so 
much valuable space, it was a joy to read the reply. 

And another word of appreciation for the Assistant Editor’s 
delightful story of her visit, with her sister, to Joseph’s View! 

Appreciative Reader. 
* * 


WHY QUIBBLE OVER THE NAME? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I tihnk most of us who have founded our faith through many 
years on the Fatherhood of God as well as the Brotherhood of 
Man, have not quite understood the point of view of these 
ministers of a younger generation who are today known as 
humanists. We think of God as a “power not ourselves, who 
works toward righteousness.” We do not think of Him as a 
power working without our aid, however, performing miracles, 
or intervening in our affairs through our petitions; but as carrying 
out His ends through us and in no other way. We think of God 
as Love, Truth, Justice, Mercy. Are we after all so far from the 


humanist? He, too, although he does not use the name God, 
believes in a power working towards righteousness through men. 
He teaches Love, Truth, Justice and Mercy as the highest ideals 
toward which we strive. We are all thinking less today of terms, 
of creeds, of names. We are thinking more of truth, and more of 
religion as a way of life. Conduct and character count more with 
us than belief. We are becoming truly liberal, which we have not 
always been in the past. If we “guard the fire within” and show 
through our lives our belief in Love, Truth, Justice, Mercy, as the 
highest ideals man can know, if we can inspire others to these 
high ideals, why quibble over the name of this power within that 
urges us to this end? Our emphasis and terms may be different 
from those of the humanist, but we are on thesame road. ‘Some 
of us call it Evolution. Some of us call it God.’”’ What are we 
seeking? Is it the ideal social state, or is it the Kingdom of God? 
Wherein lies the difference? 
Effie E. Yantis. 
Rutland, Vt. 


* * 


UNIVERSALISTS INVITED TO CUBA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May we, through your columns, draw the attention of your 
readers to the third annual Seminar in the Caribbean, to be held 
in Cuba from March 7 to 14, 1934, under the auspices of the 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America? 

We believe that, especially in view of recent developments, 
it is of increasing importance that a growing number of Ameri- 
cans should have insight into the problems, culture, and lives of 
the Cuban people. The Seminar in Cuba, like our annual Semi- 
nar in Mexico, is designed to bring its members into contact 
with the plans, projects, and beliefs of the leaders of all sectors of 
opinion in the country. 

The Seminar will begin with lectures on shipboard en route 
from New York to Havana. The program in Cuba will include 
lectures, round table discussions, and field trips into the interior. 
The faculty of the Seminar, leading its discussions and perfecting 
its contacts with Cuba and Cubans, will include Dr. Ernest 
Gruening, Miss Elizabeth Wallace, Dr. Chester Lloyd Jones, 
and Mr. Hubert C. Herring. 

Applications and requests for detailed infomation should 
be addressed to 

Hubert C. Herring, Executive Director, 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America. 
112 Hast 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


* * 


“PERHAPS NOT MORE THAN ONE IN TEN’? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

To those who have worked for many years to bring about a 
proper recognition of the advance in intelligence and change in 
social relations that must occur as a result of ‘‘technological de- 
velopment,” the quotation in Dr. Etz’ statement (Christian Leader, 
Nov. 4, p. 1882) is extremely interesting: 

“There is a chance, perhaps not more than one in ten, but a 
chance worth living and dying for, that the same resolute spirit 
which has given us our mighty technological development may 
solve the moral and organizational problems which have grown 
out of it.” 

I believe there is not only one chance in ten that the “‘reso- 
lute spirit which has grown out of our mighty technological de- 
velopment”: will solve “‘our moral and organizational problems,” 
but it that will solve these problems. And it will do this in spite 
of the powerful opposition of prominent leaders who have stood 
like stone walls against recognition of the great fundamental 
change essential to this scientific industrial epoch. This change 
is a due recognition of the type and degree of intelligence of 
the technological worker. 

No one has been more prominent in opposing this advance of 
truth than the much lauded Dr. Charles W. Eliot. At one of 
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the most critical times in the whole contest of the progressive 
against the reactionary, Dr. Eliot was selected the spokesman 
and gave the address that turned back this progress for perhaps 
a generation. 

But this advance has its roots in the very fundamentals of 
racial progress and must eventually break through and over the 
barriers set up against it. May we hope that the church does 
not continue to close its eyes against this force until it is carried 
along with the wreckage of customs, forms, and ideals of the 
craftsmanship age. 

F. H. Selden. 


* * 


LIQUOR CONTROL LAWS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I note quite a number of liquor control laws and propositions 
being framed or proposed. Has any man ever found out how to 
“control” alcohol in any form, in any amount, after it enters the 
alimentary canal? There’stherub. I hope you’ll not be the first 
sober man smashed up by the drivers who do not know they are 
“ander the influence.” 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR LIQUOR CONTROL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Speight’s review of “Toward Liquor Control” is very 
interesting, and no doubt his praise of Mr. Rockefeller for the 
“great service’’ he has rendered our democracy is deserved. But, 
though the discussion of the problem in this book may be ‘‘en- 
lightened, authoritative, and directed by a strong sense of social 
responsibility,’ there seems to be nothing especially original 
or revolutionary in the conclusions reached. Indeed some of 
the pronouncements quoted have a strangely familiar sound. 
“For better or for worse the liquor business is here.’ The 
government ‘“‘always has been identified with the liquor busi- 
ness.” 

The government, like the king, can do no wrong. Whatever 
is is right. What has been will be, world without end. 

The arguments for war and for liquor ought to be printed in 
parallel columns. There have always been wars, and there al- 
ways will be. The liquor business has always been here, and it 
always will be. Nations have always made war upon each other, 
and they always will. Governments have always been identified 
with the liquor business, and they always will be. You can’t 
stop war by outlawing it. You can’t put an end to the liquor 
traffic by prohibiting it. The way to make war less likely is to 
build big navies, maintain large armies, pile up munitions. The 
way to lessen the evils of the liquor traffic is to make it easy for 
people to get all the liquor they want. 

It seems strange to me that men who reject as absurd this 
line of reasoning—if it can be called reasoning—when applied to 
war, accept it unquestioningly when it relates to liquor. But I 
am one of those people who, according to your editorial, mean well 
but lack sense, which is probably why I can not see the difference 
which is so real to you. 

We drys have suffered a crushing defeat. We feel very un- 
happy about it. But the people most to be pitied just now are 
those who, while opposed to prohibition, as Dr. Speight says, 
“deplore alcoholic excess as deeply as do the drys.”” They want 
what the drys want—a sober, law-abiding nation—but by their 
votes they have given the wets what they want. That they feel 
very uncomfortable about it is evident from the appeals they are 
making to the drys to help them save the country from the con- 
sequences of what they have done. And no doubt many drys will 
feel it their duty to help. They try to be good citizens and good 
Christians, and, having been slapped in the face, insulted and ridi- 
culed, they will turn the other cheek. But though they may do 
this willingly, they will feel that no one ought to ask them to do it. 
The drys have been held responsible for all the evils which have 
flourished since the adoption of the eighteenth amendment. 
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Though it is the wets who have gloried in defying the law, the 
wets who have supported the bootlegger and the speakeasy, the 
drys have received all the blame. Even a very elementary sense 
of justice would suggest that those who have defeated prohibi- 
tion ought to assume the responsibility for the laws which are to 
take its place. 

Your editorial makes it perfectly clear that it was impos- 
sible for the sincere, high-minded people who want ‘‘temperance”’ 
to help the drys find out if prohibition was ‘‘the will of God.’ 
While the eighteenth amendment remained in the Constitution 
you could not call on church people, college professors, teachers, 
civil engineers, average citizens, to work for temperance and 
obedience to law. Making prohibition a success would have been 
a “thrilling” piece of work, but you could not undertake it. The 
reason for this was—must have been—that you were so con- 
vinced that prohibition was wrong in principle that you could not 
conscientiously support it. (By “you” I mean, of course, not 
simply the Editor of the Leader, but the entire group to which you 
belong.) As you could not work against your conscience and 
your principles, surely you ought not to ask the drys to work 
against theirs. 


A Dry. 


* * 


CONNER ON AUER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In an article on ‘“Humanism and Christianity,” Professor 
Auer says, after asserting in reference, to Jesus’ teaching that 
much of it “men have discarded long ago,’ ‘Few men share 
Jesus’ belief in demons, angels, a literal heaven and an equally 
literal hell, the coming of the day of Jahweh.”’ 

He should be reminded that there is a widely modern usage 
of devil, demon and angel without a thought of anything super- 
natural, the terms standing for things subject to human observa- 
tion or experience or verification. 

It may be too much to claim that Jesus was altogether free 
from current notions of his time; if he were, the reports of him 
would likely be much in the phraseology of the time in which he 
lived. The question concerning it is non-moral or non-religious. 
If he were to speak with his lips to this generation, he might give 
an interpretation of terms not out of harmony with our usage of 
the same. 

Whatever Jesus said about heaven hereafter, which was not 
much, for he was concerned with the life on earth, it is certain to 
some of us that he held or taught no belief in a literal hell, or in 
a “coming of the day of Jahweh,”’ as believed in by many. 

The Gospels need a thoughtful re-reading today for the find- 
ing out of some things not in them, and other things believable 
there as they are told but have not been correctly apprehended 
in the superficial reading that has been accorded them. 

Much of the teaching ‘men have discarded long ago”’ was 
not really in the Gospel record to “‘discard.”” What was read 
in, not there, might well be discarded, and it has been so treated 
by numbers of us. But we get not away from the modernity of 
his spirit in the persistency of it in the life of men, nor beyond the 
universality of it in his essential teaching of the common brother- 
hood of men. 

Charles C. Conner. 


* *K 


CONGRATULATIONS FROM CAMBRIDGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial, ““The Free Church Fellowship,” pleases me 
greatly. It must also please your many readers. It is sympa- 
thetically written. It will do much good. I agree with you 
that the time has come to “press toward the mark for the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” That is the “way” over which 
the church must move. 

I congratulate you on the report of the Worcester Con- 
ventions. The number of the Christian Leader has been sent by 
me to several of my Cambridge ministerial friends. 

Otto S. Raspe. 
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Jesus or Lenin? 


Christianity and Communism. By H. 


G. Wood. (Round Table Press. $2.00.) 


H. G. Wood is Warden of Woodbroke, 
the Quaker graduate school near Birming- 
ham, England, and lecturer on New Tes- 
tament in the group of theological schools 
known as the Selly Oak Colleges; earlier he 
was a Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
He has written several thoughtful books 
appreciated by discerning readers. In his 
latest volume Mr. Wood analyzes the 
theoretical position of Communism and its 
program, contrasting these with Christian 
social policy. He recognizes that Com- 
munism is today a “‘live option,” appealing 
to many young men (as it does to Middle- 
ton Murry) as ‘‘the one living religion in 
the Western world.” He sees that, in the 
absence of any high appeal to the heroic in 
man, Communism may overcome the ob- 
jections of many because they are carried 
away by the fervor of the conduct Com- 
munism inspires, and whatever one can be 
fervent about gives life a meaning. But 
even a new religion cannot indefinitely ig- 
nore reason or defy analysis. It is im- 
portant, then, to examine Communism as 
dispassionately as possible. 

Mr. Wood grants at the outset that so 
far as Communism represents an ethical 
passion devoted to the enhancement of 
human dignity by raising the downtrodden, 
so far as it represents a repudiation of the 
capitalistic acceptance of human labor as a 
convenient commodity and of the inequal- 
ities which result in economic disabilities, 
it is at one with Christianity. But this 
does not absolve us from a critical examina- 
tion of the practical program offered by 
Marxism in fulfilment of its ethical pas- 
sion, and we may remember that it was not 
as a preacher of righteousness that Marx 
wished to be judged, but as an economist 
and social philosopher. It is the theory and 
program of Marx that Mr. Wood chal- 
lenges. 

On the subject of equality, Mr. Wood 
raises the question whether equality is 
ever desirable unless it meets the test of 
justice, whether it is possible save as an 
expression of brotherhood. “We have 
tried liberty in economic activity, and have 
found that it does not secure either liberty 
or fraternity. The Communists ask us 
to abandon liberty for equality, and assure 
us that we shall thus achieve fraternity. 
Why not recognize at once what we must 
otherwise learn by painful experience, that 
both liberty and equality must be limited 
and secured by fraternity? Brothers may 
share-and-share-alike, but adopting the 
principle of share-and-share-alike will not 
make us brothers. Equality is, not an ul- 
timate. It is a means to an end.” 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The ethics of revolution will necessarily 
have to be faced if we ask ourselves 
whether Communism offers a solution for 
our social ills. In a very brief chapter, de- 
voted largely to an answer to Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s recent book, Mr. Wood makes 
very clear what he regards as the example 
and teaching of Jesus. ‘‘A great deal of 
pacifist emphasis on non-resistance has 
nothing to do with Christ. Non-resist- 
ance in his life and teaching was not a 
method or a technique (as non-violent re- 
sistance is with Gandhi): it was incidental 
to something more positive and vital. 
Jesus summoned men of good will to un- 
dertake a moral offensive, to be so oc- 
cupied with positive constructive efforts 
for righteousness that they would have no 
care for their own security and no time for 
those repressive and defensive measures 
against evil which are the concern of magis- 
trates. . . . The Christian who desires to 
see a contributive society replacing an ac- 
quisitive society has not to wait for revo- 
lution to begin to realize his ideal. He 
need not spend his time denouncing or re- 
sisting anybody. He can reform without 
tarrying for any, and he can get on with 
his job.” 

After several chapters containing a 
searching examination of the fundamental 
theory of Marxism, Mr. Wood sums up the 
limitations of Communism. It has in- 
herited Marx’s love of abstractions. Ma- 
terialism is the fruit of abstraction, treat- 
ing a part as the whole. In the social 
sciences such abstraction is especially dan- 
gerous. It results in dealing with social 
“classes” as if they were rigidly distin- 
guishable. The emphasis on class-con- 
sciousness “involves a denial of or a con- 
tempt for the bonds of our common hu- 
manity, and it degrades the notions of 
truth and justice. ...It assures the 
workers that they cannot go wrong in 
class-selfishness because they are op- 
pressed. . . . You cannot indict a class 
any more than you can indict a nation, 
without sinning more or less against truth 
and justice.” 

Over against Communism Mr. Wood pre- 
sents the Christian ideal, not with any 
comprehensiveness, it must be admitted, 
but certainly with conviction. One real- 
izes that it has been present to his mind 
throughout as the point of view from which 
Marxism has been criticised. ‘As I see 
it,’ he says, “the Christian cannot be 
content with the position of those who say 
the only thing that matters is to prevent an 
absolute breakdown, nor can he side with 
those who say, let the system collapse and 
then let us start building among the ruins 
on a cleared site.’ Three Christian prin- 
ciples are essential to the building up of 
the new order in politics and industry. 
“The first is the recognition that all have 
sinned. We cannot build a new inter- 


national order on the assumption that the 
whole moral responsibility for the war lies 
on the shoulders of Germany, nor can we 
create a new economic order on the as- 
sumption that all our social ills are due to. 
Capitalism and Capitalists. ... Only those 
who are humble enough to recognize and 
acknowledge their own failures can help 
others to repent. and reform.” Secondly, 
Christianity must, like Jesus, come not to. 
destroy but to fulfill. While some de- 
struction of what is old and worn is un- 
avoidable and some measures of coercion 
may be necessary, ‘‘the Christian will never 
rejoice in such necessities. . .. He will 
expect to transform society by the growth 
of new and better forms of life and by the 
natural decay of things that have served 
their purpose.” Thirdly, ‘‘the Christian 
knows that nothing can rightly be done 
without mutual respect. We cannot 
simply do things for one another. The 
art of bossing must be unlearned.” 

The best part of this little book is the 
discussion of Marxist theory, which we 
cannot here summarize. The point of view 
of the author, which we have indicated, 
will be thought by some to disqualify him 
as an impartial and objective interpreter 
of Communism, but Christian conviction 
is worked into our present social order at 
sO many points, despite the serious de- 
fects of the social system, that Communism 
must face the challenge of religion. To de- 
scribe religion as the opiate of the people,. 
deliberately exploited for the sake of keep- 
ing the masses content with circumstances, 
is simply untrue of the Western World, as: 
any intelligent Communist reading this. 
book must admit. 

HeHBSBass 


x x 


Ardent Pacifism 


Cry Havoc! By Beverly Nichols. 
bleday, Doran. $2.50.) 


Beverly Nichols, a brilliant young Eng- 
lish author, has written a book that should 
be read by every American parent and by 
every young American who may be caught 
in the death-dealing tentacles of the next 
war. If we claim to be thinking citizens of 
the contemporary world, we must consider 
the disturbing and impassioned words of 
this book! Every man who considers him- 
self a Christian must face its facts and re- 
spond with action. 

Speaking of the shadow of war today, 
Mr. Nichols writes: “The spring is poi-- 
soned, the summer is made a mockery, the. 
winter is a dark time of threatening winds 
and haunting dreads. All that is gay and 
lovely in life is tainted. How can a man 
think, let alone dream, when the hills and 
valleys are filled with the echo of soldiers 
marching? How can he build a house, 
when the very soil is trembling beneath his. 

(Continued on page 1502) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoer] 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 


The November issue of the Y. P. R. U. 
News, which is to the Unitarian young 
people what Onward is to us, contains this 
significant news item from Salina, Kansas: 
“At our installation service some of the 
newer members who are now officers got 
their introduction to Unitarian writers. 
Instead of the regular ‘charges’ to new 
officers, each of the new and old officers 
read a selection, articles from the Christian 
Register by Eliot, a part of the Ware Lec- 
ture, two selections from his (Eliot’s) book, 
the poem, ‘Voices Prophetic,’ by Girelius, 
the prayer written by Helena E. Stone at 
the Young People’s Christian Union con- 
vention, and one written by Clifton M. 
Gray on ‘The Kingdom of Brotherhood.’ 
Members seemed to be pleased by the 
content of the readings.” 

Here is a suggestion which we can take 
over and use to great advantage. One of 
our weaknesses as a group is our lack of 
knowledge concerning the thought of 
some of the leaders of our movement, and 
of other liberal movements. Here is an 
excellent way to become conversant with 
some of the background of Universalism, 
and with the present day thoughts of the 
leaders of Universalism. 

For those unions which feel they lack a 
knowledge of our historic background, 
one might mention the simple course of 
twelve lessons prepared by Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle on the History of Universalism. 
To go with the course there is a series of 
twelve pictures. These may be obtained 
from the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. (I believe the charge for the two 
things is forty cents.) But important as 
this is, it is not the most important, and it 
is not the thing which is suggested by the 
report from Salina. 

Of real value is the suggestion of be- 
coming acquainted with liberal writers. 
For a few weeks, or let us say at every 
other meeting, let us substitute a “‘scrip- 
ture lesson”? from the Christian Leader, or 
some book of Universalist sermons, or some 
tract published and distributed to the 
churches from the Publishing House, for 
the Bible reading. Perhaps the newness 
of material will catch the interest of our 
young people, certainly the opportunity 
of getting the thought of our leaders is of 
real worth. 

Let a local union appoint a committee to 
watch the Leader very caretully during the 
month and pick out the significant state- 
ments that are made each week, and pre- 
sent them in a few minutes at the begin- 
ning or at the end of the regular meeting. 
Not only will all the young people get a 
slight idea of the material, but the com- 
mittee will be stimulated to careful reading 
of the Leader during that month at least. 

And, too, let us consider the specific 


plan of the Salina Union, let each local 
union appoint a committee to work out a 
service for new officers, with challenges 
from those who have built our faith, from 
those who are in high office, from those who 
are deep thinkers, from those writers who 
would give so much of inspiration could 
they appear personally before each union, 
and who can still give much in the ideas 
which their words will arouse if we but give 
them the chance to be heard in this way. 
And in these days when so much is be- 
ing said of cooperation one might remark 


that we can go beyond our own spiritual 
forbears, our own present day leaders, and 
use material from noted Unitarians, ma- 
terial from the Christian Register, and ma- 
terial sent out from the Unitarian Head- 
quarters. There is much material in the 
collected writings of Theodore Parker and 
of William Ellery Channing which can be 
of service and inspiration to our groups 
if we but search it out. 

Let our local unions then consider this 
opportunity to broaden their outlook 
which is suggested by the Salina, Kansas, 
Young People’s Religious Union, and, 
searching out the best of liberal writing, 
use it in our local unions to add color and 
value to our Sunday evening meetings. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


JAPANESE PRINTS 


We have on hand a few very attractive 
Japanese prints and cards which Miss 
Bowen has sent us with the hope that we 
may be able to sell them and send to her 
the proceeds, which will go to help the 
Koishikawa church. You will recall that 
this is the church of young people, and, as 
Miss Bowen added in telling us about it, 
“for the young people and by the young 
people.”” The fact is they try very hard to 
be self-supporting, and when such a splen- 
did effort is made by them, our help will 
be much appreciated. We not only bene- 
fit them when we purchase these prints, 
but we become the possessors of real 
little treasures from the artistic viewpoint, 
copies of some of the best art of Japan. 

We have here a few prints at 25 cents 
each, some at 20 cents, according to size— 
ecards 10 cents and 15 cents each. There 
is no greeting on the cards, so they can be 
used at any time of the year. 


* * 


IS THE BLACKMER HOME WORTH 
WHILE? 


A short time ago Miss Bowen wrote 
several of the Blackmer Home graduates, 
or perhaps we should say, girls who had 
made their home in Blackmer Home while 
at school. The replies are intensely in- 
teresting and we wish you might read every 
one of them. There could be no doubt in 
your mind thereafter of the worth of the 
Home. Just glancing through them we 
happen to see a letter from Hisayo Fujii. 
Part of it is very beautiful, and from it one 
can gain just a slight knowledge of what 
this Home has meant to some girls: 

“Indeed, I owe so much to the Home. 
When I wanted to get a higher education, 
it was the Home that saved me and re- 
ceived me as a girl and made it possible 
for me to go to school and finish higher 
education. It is almost sixteen years since 
I graduated from school. During those 
sixteen years, if there has been any work 
worth while that I have done, I owe it to 
the Home. My husband was able to 


finish his three years’ college course after 
we married. During his study, I worked 
hard teaching in order to help him out. 
So it is also because of the Home that he 
could get his education. Now my husband 
is occupying the position of the Head of 
Sericulture in a laboratory in Hyogo pre- 
fecture, and he has more or less influence 
in the community. At the back of all 
this, the power of the Blackmer Home has 
been working for us. 

“T also thank you for your kindness, that 
I could educate my niece. Because I was 
a Blackmer Home girl, I was able to edu- 
cate two people. My children in the prim- 
ary school are also liked by their friends 
at school and we are so happy about it. 

“Outside my family there are a few 
things which I should like to mention. 
For seven years I have been working and 
teaching a great many girls in a mission 
school of Kumamoto prefecture. This was 
a newly built school. The girls of that 
mission school could hardly sing hymns and 
they knew nothing of Christ when I first 
went there. But gradually the girls began 
to sing well and learn about Christ and 
little by little they entered into Christian- 
ity. It is such a joy to think of these girls 
even now... .” 

“The women of the senior nation of the 
civilized world beseech you to sow the 
seeds of spiritual civilization in the homes 
of Japan through the work in the Blackmer 
Home. Just as Commander Perry tapped 
at the door of isolated Japan at the harbor 
of Uraga sixty years ago.” 

There is more just like the above. 
it worth whatever sacrifice we make?: 
A CHANCE TO EARN A FEW CENTS 

If any organization, Mission Circle, or 
Clara Barton Guild wishes to help in the 
sale of the Clara Barton Birthplace calen- 
dars, the vote of the committee in session 
Nov. 17 was that the organization might 
retain 5 cents for each calendar sold, re- 
mitting to headquarters 20 cents. If sold 
individually the price of the calendars is 
25 cents each. 


Isn’t 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association cf the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


CONCERNING CHRISTMAS 


This year the suggestions for Christmas 
worship services for Universalist church 
schools have been prepared by Miss 
Katharine I. Yerrinton of Arlington, Mass. 
You will like them. It is hoped that many 
schools will be able to follow the plan she 
has outlined of having a manger scene 
created by different groups in the school. 
Where this cannot be done a creche may 
be purchased for comparatively little, and 
the different groups of figures added from 
week to week. (The ten-cent stores carried 
these last year and probably will again.) 
Miss Yerrinton suggests also that our 
December services be enriched with some 
of the beautiful Christmas music which is 
unfamiliar to the average person. She has 
listed many possibilities. We hope our 
schools will make a special effort to secure 
these carols and instrumental numbers (in 
many cases they may be borrowed) and 
through solo, choir and group singing 
make each worship service through Decem- 
ber a fitting expression of the Christmas 
spirit. 

In the December issue of the Pilgrim 
Elementary Teacher is an article by Miss 
Jeanette E. Perkins on the Approach to 
Christmas. Although written especially 
for primary teachers it will be found ex- 
ceedingly helpful and suggestive to every 
teacher and to parents as well. Miss Per- 
kins criticises the old approach to Christ- 
mas and says, “It would seem that we are 
trying to make a birthday more important 
than a life, rather than making the im- 
portance of a life the reason for celebrat- 
ing a birth.”” The seven pages are de- 
voted to a thoughtful development of her 
thesis and included in these are many prac- 
tical suggestions for adding greater mean- 
ing to Christmas in the church school. 
If you are not a subscriber to this magazine 
you may order the December issue from 
our Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. The price is 10 cents. 

Many leaders in our churches have writ- 
ten to us asking advice regarding a Christ- 
mas play or pageant. Several from near-by 
churches have visited the office and gone 
through our files of Christmas material. 

We have on hand for your use the follow- 
ing pageants and dramatizations for which 
you may send without charge. We shall 
be glad to supply any school with samples 
of each one or with more if desired. “Let 
Us Now Go Even unto Bethelehem.” 
This was written last year by Mrs. Stella 
Marek Cushing and appeared in the Dec. 
3 (1932) issue of the Leader. It treats of 
Christmas in many lands and has fine 
possibilities for presentation. ‘Let There 
Be Light,” a dramatization in three parts 
with the manger scene followed by a word 
from seven persons who tell how the light 
of Jesus’ life has influenced the world. 
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THANKSGIVING 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* Come, let us builda temple to God, * 
* Here in the wilderness, made of our * 
2 might, * 
* Set in our midst, the center of life. * 
* Smite the tall pines that fall witha * 
i roar! S 
* Hew the great logs and heave them * 
in place. 
* Square is the meeting-house, simple * 
aS and stern, = 
* Barren of beauty, honestly builded, * 
* A shield from the arrow that flieth * 
* by day, ~ 
* A haven from storms and perils of * 
night. iS 
* Slender the spire that points to the * 
* sky, “ 
* First one of many to point out a * 
path ze 
* Through the wild jungle, lifting * 
= men’s eyes @ 
* Out of the shadow into the light. a 
* Old men and maidens, young men * 
# and children, e 
* Enter his house with thanksgiving * 
* and praise. ty 
- Abbie Farwell Brown. 2 
* * 
* * 


“Tn the City of David,” a play in which a 
Hebrew mother and child carry the parts. 
“The Prince of Peace,” a service of music 
and readings. ‘Following the Star.’”’ 
Parts of Shepherds, Wise Men, Mary and 
Joseph are in pantomime. A reader carries 
all speaking parts. ‘‘A Christmas Pro- 
gram.” The Christmas legends in story, 
tableau and song. ‘‘The Christmas Sym- 
bols,”’ in which the meaning of the star, the 
song, the child, the gift, the Christmas 
greens, the candle and the bell are inter- 
preted. If you desire more elaborate pre- 
sentations we shall be glad to send you 
samples of such from our Loan Library. 
For the past few years the December issues 
of the Journal of Religious Education have 
contained Christmas plays which, with 
possible changes here and there, could be 
used in liberal churches. Often in the 
November or December issues of women’s 
magazines excellent material may be 
found. Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th 
St., New York City, has issued an attrac- 
tive booklet of plays and pageants, as has 
Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. Both of these may be had 
by writing to the addresses given. 

For mid-week Christmas parties such 
plays as “The Perfect Ring,’ “The Whole 
World’s Christmas Tree,’ and ‘Children 
of the Christmas Spirit’? are excellent. 
Write us freely in regard to any of these 
and let us help you choose. 


PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS 


Of unusual merit was the November 
meeting of the Sabbath School Union held 
last week in the Grove Hall church. The 
program was planned to answer the ques- 
tion, What Shall the Liberal Church 
Teach about Christmas? Following sup- 
per Mrs. Victor A. Friend conducted a 
service in which Christmas readings, organ 
and violin, singing and prayer, were per- 
fectly blended to produce an experience of 
worship. ’ : 

The three speakers proceeded to answer 
the question mentioned above. Miss 
Beulah S. Cone, instructor in our East 
Boston church school, described her plan 
of preparing children for the Christmas 
story. She also told how she felt it should 
be presented during the month of Decem- 
ber. There were many helpful suggestions 
regarding stories, choice Christmas music 
and service activities. Mrs. Marie Cole 
Powell of. the School of Religious Educa- 
tion, Boston University, speaking of junior 
high boys and girls, said that with this age 
group particularly the emphasis should be 
placed upon the life of Jesus as the reason 
for celebrating his birth. Dr. Harry T. 
Stock, secretary of the Department of 
Young People and Student Life of the Con- 
gregational Education Society, mentioned 
four approaches which might be used in 
teaching young people about Christmas. 
1. The critical or historical approach. 
2. The poetic and dramatic. 3. The 
philosophical and theological. 4. The so- 
cial. 

On a long table in the entry was an ex- 
hibit of Christmas pictures and posters, 
books, plays, magazines, ete. 

“Why, I wouldn’t have missed this for 
anything!’ was the enthusiastic exclama- 
tion of one teacher who had driven ten 
miles on a bitter cold night to attend the 
meeting. She voiced the thoughts of 
every one present. 

* * 


NEWS FROM MISS YATES 


Letters from Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
field supervisor, report much of interest 
and worth as she journeys on her way. 
The first week in the field was spent in 
Pennsylvania, following which came a 
week-end in West Virginia. Then began 
the longer trip through Ohio. She has 
been meeting with and helping ministers, 
church school officers and teachers, in- 
dividually and in groups. Ina few church- 
es so far it has been possible to have an in- 
dividual conference with every teacher on 
the staff of the school. In addition there 
have been meetings with children and 
young people as well as with the leaders 
of other organizations, conferences over 
church matters and explanations regarding 
the place of religious education in the total 
program of the church. 
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Vermont and Quebec Letter 


East Bethel.—Rev. W. C. Harvey 
preached here Oct. 8 and 22. On Oct. 1 
the Convention Superintendent preached 
to a large audience at 9a.m. Officers and 
teachers for a Sunday school were secured 
and on Oct. 8 the school met for the first 
time. Mark W. Hyde is superintendent, 
Robert Hyde assistant and Mrs. Fannie 
Arnold Tenney secretary-treasurer. * * 
Central Association.—Believing in the 
continuing, if somewhat changed, values 
of the various associations, the Superin- 
tendent arranged for an all-day meeting 
of the Central Association of Universalists 
and Unitarians at North Montpelier, 
Oct. 1. Rev. Walter J. Coates, editor of 
Driftwind, presided throughout the day and 
Rev. C. H. Pennoyer preached in the 
morning. There was a box luncheon at 
midday and the local Ladies’ Society 
served coffee and cakes. In the afternoon 
there was a forum program, with three 
fifteen minute addresses. Fred E. Gleason, 
Montpelier, recently elected president of 
the Vermont Bar Association, spoke on 
“What Next in Temperance?’ Rev. 
L. G. Williams on “What Next in Eco- 
nomics?”’ and Rey. Dayton T. Yoder on 
“What Next in Religion?” Among those 
taking part were Julius D. Blackmer and 
D. B. Dwinell. Officers elected were: 
President, Rev. L. G. Williams; vice- 
president, Judge Lewis D. Coburn, North 
Montpelier; secretary treasurer, Rev. C. H. 
-Pennoyer. No meeting has been held for a 
dozen years, but it is planned to meet 
annually henceforth. * * North Mont- 
pelier.—The Superintendent preached Oct. 
8. Rev. Walter J. Coates preached Oct. 
15 on “Landmarks and Institutions of 
New England.’”’ The Montpelier Scrib- 
blers’ Club met recently with Mr. Coates, 
the president. The Superintendent has 
arranged for a Sunday school here. The 
Ladies’ Circle met with Miss Carrie Sibley 
Oct. 19. * * Lyndonville.—A _ well-at- 
tended meeting was held at the Bemis 
Universalist Community Auditorium, Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 8, when the Superin- 
tendent preached. * * Vernon.—The Su- 
perintendent went to Vernon Oct. 14 to 
attend the annual parish meeting. Dr. 
J. C. Lee was the speaker at the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of the town 
of Swanzey, N. H. * * Jacksonville.— 
There were new people at the meetings 
here Oct. 15 and 22, when the Superin- 
tendent preached, and Wilbur S. Potter, 
delegate from church and school, accom- 
panied him to the Worcester Convention 
meetings. The Sunday school, which was 
started here last year, again assembled on 
Rally Sunday, Oct.1. The superintendent 
is Wilbur S. Potter and the secretary- 
treasurer Clarence H. Potter. W. S. 
Potter gave a convention report Oct. 29. 
* * Marlboro.—In the afternoon, Oct. 22, 


the Superintendent preached in the historic 
Congregational Community Church at 
Marlboro. Rev. Henry H. Shaw was 
minister at this meeting-house for thirty- 
two years. * * Stockbridge.—Mrs. Emma 
H. Pennoyer preached in the Union 
Church here Oct. 1 and Mr. Pennoyer 
Oct. 29. The Ladies’ Aid held a suc- 
cessful chicken-pie supper Oct. 6. * * An- 
dover.—Rey. E. H. Stevens, former pas- 
tor, who has returned to his farm from 
Connellsville, Penn., is acting pastor until 
Rev. Harry A. Farrar’s health permits his 
return to work. Mr. Farrar met with an 
accident, on his big farm in Chester, but is 
recovering. He went to Worcester, Mass., 
for observation and treatment. Mr. Far- 
rar has organized a fine boy scout patrol. 
* * Barre.—Rev. L. G. Williams gave a 
talk on “The Early History of Music’ to 
the Woman’s Club, Oct. 24. He and 
Charles L. Converse spoke to Vincitia 
Lodges Nor 10, Ksoteks (Octecdl-< Lhe 
“plantation night’? chicken-pie supper, 
by the Ladies’ Union, under the presidency 
of Mrs. Arthur K. Brown, brought out an 
attendance of over 200. Dr. Valeria Par- 
ker, of the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, spoke to the Goddard School Oct. 
6. * * Bellows Falils.—Rev. Harlin M. 
Campbell gave a talk on “‘The Challenge 
of the Christian Life’ Oct. 10 and was the 
leader of a Quiet Hour Oct. 12, both at the 
Vermont Y.P.S.C. HE. meeting at Barre. 
Rev. Frances A. Kimball preached here 
Oct. 15, gave a report talk to the Woman’s 
Club Oct. 17, and was leader of discussion 
on current topics before a recent meeting 
of the League of Women Voters. At the 
fellowship supper Oct. 29 reports were 
given of the Universalist General Con- 
vention and other conventions. Oct. 1 
was Rally Day in the church school and 
both the council and the cabinet met Oct. 
2. The World Friendship Circle met 
Oct. 18 with Miss Kimball. * * Bethel. 
—Rev. W. C. Harvey was elected presi- 
dent of the Windsor Congregational As- 
sociation at the annual meeting in Quechee, 
Oct. 6, and gave one of the addresses. 
* * Brandon.—Mrs. Emily C. Eastwood 
died here Oct. 19, aged ninety-eight. She 
was the daughter of Capt. John and Char- 
lotte (Stewart) Cutting, and the widow of 
Rev. James Eastwood. She was born at 
West Brattleboro Sept. 5, 1835. For some 
years she lived with her son, Dr. James 
Eastwood, and since his death in 1929 she 
had been cared for by her daughter-in- 
law, and her grandson, John Eastman. 
Besides these she leaves a grandson, 
Stewart Eastwood of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Her husband’s name first appeared in the 
Register of 1858 as at West Haven, Vt. 
He was a native of Canada, and died at 
Guilford, Vt., Dec. 11, 1895. He had had 
settlements at Allston, Mass., Brattle- 


boro, Vt., Foxboro and Brockton, Mass., 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., Newport and King- 
ston, N.H., and Turner Center, Maine. * * 
Cavendish.—Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield 
spoke on “Our Southern Work” Oct. 10, 
at the Baptist church. The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary met Oct. 18 with Mrs. Clinton 
Fisher. * * Derby Line.—Dr. J. F. Scott, 
Stanstead College, preached Oct.22. Rev. 
EK. L. Conklin showed the writer the new 
rooms and other changes at the manse, all 
great improvements. * *.Felchville.— 
Rey. William L. Forkell preached Oct. 15 
and 29. A recent speaker here was Miss 
Carrie Tarbell, Gordon College, Boston. 
* * Gaysvillex—Rev. W. C. Harvey 
preached here Oct. 1, 15 and 22. * * 
Guilford.—The Sunday school, which has 
had forty in attendance, will meet in the 
ladies’ building in the winter. The La- 
dies’ Aid Society held an all-day meeting 
Oct. 25, and there was a home demon- 
stration by the local ladies’ economic group 
Oct. 16. The Broad Brook Grange held a 
big song service at the church recently. 
* * Hartland.—Rev. William L. Forkell 
spoke at Poultney at the Green Mountain 
Junior College, Oct. 2, and at a union ser- 
vice at the Baptist church Oct. 1, at the 
Windsor County P. T. A. Conference here 
Oct. 10, and at the church in Middle- 
town Springs Sunday evening, Oct. 22. 
Rey. A. R. Hussey, Pilgrim Church (Uni- 
tarian), Plymouth, Mass., was called here 
Oct. 2 to officiate at the funeral of Miss 
Maria White Willard, who died at Balti- 
more, Md., Sept. 30. Miss Willard lived 
with her brother, Daniel, president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Both were 
born here. She left her summer home 
in North Hartland to the Hartland Re- 
ligious Association. * * Ludlow.—Hon. 
John G. Sargent was again in the hospital 
at Rutland recently, for two weeks, but 
is now home here and regaining his health 
and strength. * * Montpelier.—Rev. Day- 
ton T. Yoder followed the plan of the Cen- 
tral Association and began a forum Oct. 8 
and 15 with addresses by Fred E. Gleason 
and Rey. L. G. Williams on ‘‘What Next 
in Temperance?” and “‘What Next in 
Economics?” He spoke to the Boy Scouts 
Oct. 5. * * Morrisville-—The Sunday 
school resumed activities Oct. 1, with Miss 
Elinor G. Downey as_ superintendent. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle recently met with 
Miss Carrie Powers and again with Miss 
Mary Chase, and the Louise M. Slocum 
Class at Mrs. Nora Edmunds’ camp at 
Elmore Oct. 38. * * Rutland.—Reyv. Rob- 
ert D. Killam is giving some fine sermons. 
The Theremin musical entertainment was 
given Oct. 9. Prof. Russell G. Sholes, 
Middlebury College, spoke to the Men’s 
Club Oct. 26, and the Ladies’ Aid of the 
church in Ira served the dinner to the club 
in Ira town hall. * * Springfield.—Rev. 
H. E. Latham’s sermons on ‘‘Religion and 
Recovery” are attracting attention and the 
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church year has begun with renewed 
promise. * * Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. 
Dowson spoke to the Green Mountain 
Grange recently. Mrs. Mary Grace Can- 
field spoke to the district meeting of the 
Vermont Library Association Oct. 18, and 
to the local high school assembly Oct. 20. 


* * Convention Trustees.—A Board 
meeting was held in Rutland, Oct. 12. 
President Henry C. Farrar, Vice-Presi- 
dent George C. Felch and Trustee Rollin 
L. Richmond are all recovering from short 
illnesses. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


Massachusetts Letter 


The usual annual 
rally and banquet of 
the laymen of the state 
was held in the Church 
of the Redemption, 
Boston, on Monday 
evening, Nov. 13. For 
the past four or five 
years this affair has 
been sponsored by the 
Universalist Club of Boston and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the State Convention. 
There was not a large attendance this year, 
only about one hundred. Twelve and 
fifteen years ago, when the men gathered 
at the Boston City Club, there was an at- 
tendance more than once of three or four 
hundred. The financial conditions pre- 
vailing tended, no doubt, to lessen the 
number this year, but another reason, many 
say, was the price. The men were asked to 
pay $1.25 each. The affair was easily 
worth $1.25 to each one who came, but 
the question asked is, would not many 
more have been enabled to come if the 
tickets had been not over seventy-five 
cents? Perhaps the novelty has worn off a 
bit from the entire plan. There are those 
who have suggested that this annual meet- 
ing be discontinued for a year or two. A 
better suggestion, however, it seems, would 
be that the rally be held, that the program 
be not lowered any from the high standard 
of this year, that the publicity be even 
greater, and that the price be not above 
fifty cents per person. 

As this letter goes over to the editorial 
rooms at 176 Newbury Street, the Pea- 
body church is in the midst of a great cele- 
bration of its hundredth anniversary. 
The church began this celebration when 
Dr. Huntley assumed the pastorate last 
spring. The big part of the recognition 
of the hundred years, however, was left 
over to the 17th, 19th, and 20th of Novem- 
ber. On Friday evening there was the 
centennial pageant, in which a large com- 
pany told and enacted the development of 
the church through the century gone. 
There were two services on Sunday, 
morning and evening. The preachers at 
these meetings were Dr. George W. Penni- 
man, former minister, and Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks of Malden. On Monday evening 
the banquet closed the celebration. Mr. 
Joseph C. Chandler, representing both 
church and parish, was the toastmaster. 
There were ten speakers at the post-pran- 
dial hour. Rev. F. W. Gibbs represented 
the State Convention, and a message from 
the State Superintendent was read. 


In connection with this word from 
Peabody, it is decidedly good news to re- 
port the results of the budget canvass just 
completed. There were on the parish list, 
before this canvass, the names of sixty-four 
contributors. All renewed their subscrip- 
tions, with some increasing the amounts. 
Sixty-nine new subscribers were obtained, 
an increase of over 100 per cent, with ad- 
ditional money offered of $829.20. A 
statement like this speaks for itself. 

Two churches in the state have just 
elected settled pastors. The First Church 
in Lowell has chosen Mr. Douglas E. Rob- 
bins, at present assistant to Dr. Fischer in 
New Haven. Mr. Robbins completed his 
studies at Tufts College three years ago, 
and since that time has been director of 
young people’s activities in New Haven. 
He began his pastorate in Lowell Nov. 19. 
Mr. Robbins is the son of Dr. and Mrs. 
C. G. Robbins of Lawrence. Mr. Robbins 
will be ordained soon. 

On Monday evening, Nov. 13, the Med- 
ford Hillside parish elected Rev. Donald 
M. Lester, recently of Rumford, Maine, as 
its pastor. Mr. Lester preached at the 
Hillside on Nov. 5 and 12, and began his 
regular administration on Nov. 19. There 
are a considerable number of young people 
in the Hillside parish, and a large number 
of unattached persons and families. The 
parish looks forward with fine hope to the 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Lester. 

The churches at Saugus and Marblehead 
feel that they are unable financially to have 
resident ministers. The Marblehead people 
will have a service on the first Sunday of 
each month, with preachers sent by the 
State Superintendent. Saugus will con- 
tinue through the year with supplies, the 
plan being to have one preacher for each 
month. Dr. F. W. Merrick is the preacher 
in Saugus for the three first Sundays of 
November, and Dr. van Schaick, at the 
request of the church, is the preacher on 
Novy. 26. 

Canton, South Acton, and Essex have 
been hearing candidates and supplies, and 
it is expected that each place will soon 
make its choice. The State Superintendent 
preached in Canton Nov. 19, and coun- 
seled with the people following their 
parish meeting on Nov. 18. He will be in 
South Acton on Dee. 3 to conduct the ser- 
vices and to see what action the church 
will take. Essex is hearing a student 
preacher on Nov. 12, 19 and 26, a young 
man, well known in Essex, and probably 
the one who will be asked to serve the 
church for the year. 
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On Nov. 16, the old First Parish of Mal- 
den held an important meeting at which 
the budget for 1934 was fully discussed. 
An every member canvass is to be put on 
Sunday, Nov. 26. The firm purpose in 
Malden is to ‘‘operate our church during 
the year according to actual income. We 
shall have no deficit, because we shall allow 
none to accumulate.” That’s good busi- 
ness. Many churches are unwisely per- 
mitting deficits to accumulate, and in 
some of these many churches it is the 
minister’s salary which is the chief item 
in the deficit. While still speaking of 
Malden, this church has replaced its 
hymnal, Church Harmonies, New and 
Old, with H. Augustine Smith’s hymnal. 
There are available for use in some 
church about one hundred copies of 
Church Harmonies. Any church which 
can use these should get in touch with 
Mr. Polk at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
Mr. Brooks, minister at Malden. 

An interesting experiment in local 
church federation is on in Norwood be- 
tween the Methodists and Universalists. 
It is a venture which will be watched by 
other places where similar conditions exist. 
Not very widely separated in Norwood are 
four Protestant churches, Congregational, 
Baptist, Methodist and Universalist. The 
first is a large, well-organized, and flourish- 
ing church. The Baptist church is not so 
strong. The Methodist and Universalist 
groups are small. The Universalists have 
a beautiful church plant, centrally located 
and well-equipped. In the Universalist 
company are some choice families. The 
same is true of the Methodists. Both, 
however, have had a struggle in the past 
few years owing to lack of numbers and of 
financial support. There has been some 
effort made to bring about a federation of 
all four of these groups. This not material- 
izing, the Methodists and Universalists 
have proceeded with an attempt at closer 
association. The Methodists made over- 
tures to the Universalists looking to a trial 
period of five months during which the two 
would work and worship together. If the 
arrangement proves a happy one, the 
plan is to be made permanent. The two 
congregations are now together in the 
Universalist building. The two ministers, 
Dr. Ayres and Rev. Paul W. Rishell, 
Methodist, are retained. Two preaching 
services are held each Sunday, the ministers 
alternating in these services. Already the 
congregations are much larger. The 
church school, by the union of the two, 
is increased in size and effectiveness. The 
Universalists hope to catch some of the 
traditional Methodist enthusiasm, and the 
Methodists will learn from the closer as- 
sociation, we hope, that Universalists are 
genuinely Christian in character and life. 

As a Universalist church the New Bed- 
ford organization has ceased to be. The 
property was conveyed to the State Con- 
vention and the Convention in turn sold 
it to the Pilgrim Church of New Bedford. 
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This fine and sizable company, which has 
been worshiping for several years in the 
Eastern Star Temple, has spent several 
thousand dollars in repairing, renovating, 
and beautifying the property. The tower 
was completely rebuilt. The organ was 
overhauled. The beautiful memorial win- 
dows were not disturbed, but were repaired 
and cleaned. The building was painted 
throughout. A few weeks ago it was re- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. George Wood of the Episcopal 
church in Sisterville, W. Va.,a warm friend 
and supporter of the Christian Leader, met 
with heavy sorrow in the death of Mrs. 
Wood after an illness ot four years. 


Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., was called to 
Cobleskill Noy. 16 to assist the pastor of 
Zion Lutheran Church at the funeral ser- 
vices of Mrs. Louis C. Holmes, an old 
family friend and faithful reader of the 
Leader. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews has been in 
Philadelphia, Washington and Suffolk, Va., 
the past week. In Washington she was 
the guest of Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
and addressed the Mission Circle and the 
Church School Council of the National 
Memorial Church, and the meeting of the 
Directors of Young People’s Activities 
representing various Protestant churches. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins took the place 
of Rev. Russell J. Clinchy as preacher of 
the sermon at the Congregational Conven- 
tion Conference in Washington, Nov. 21, 
and by request spoke on ““The Free Church 
iPlany” 


Rey. Hannah J. Powell was an unex- 
pected visitor to the Mission Circle of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
Nov. 21; and spoke briefly. 

Mr. Victor A. Friend, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, Dr. Frank D. Adams, Dr. Frank W. 
Ballou, Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, Hon. 
G. E. Danforth, Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, 
Dr. Fred C. Leining, Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, Mr. Leon O. Tibbetts and Mr. 
Charles B. Ladd were in attendance at the 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention in New 
York, Noy. 21 and 22. Others in attend- 
ance were Rev. C. H. Emmons, vice- 
president, Miss Esther Richardson, assist- 
ant secretary, Judge Robert W. Hill and 
Mr. Louis A. Ames. 

The Universalists of Massachusetts were 
well recognized in the annual meetings of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
held in Holyoke Nov. 14 and 15. Dr. Rose 
of Lynn preached the Convention sermon. 
Mrs. Victor A. Friend was elected the 
second vice-president, and Carl A. Hempel 
of Lynn was chosen secretary. Several 
delegates from the Universalists, too, were 
in attendance. Rev. John M. Ratcliff is 
to be one of the twelve members at large 
of the Council. 
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dedicated. Rev. Leslie C. Greeley is the 
minister. The Pilgrim group is made up 
chiefly of Congregationalists, but, as we 
understand, it is an independent church, 
without denominational affiliations. Is 
not this the kind of company of believers 
to be at once invited into the fellowship of 
the Free Church? Pilgrim Church will 
celebrate its tenth anniversary next year. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. On the day following the return 
of Mr. and Mrs. Niles from the General 
Convention, the members of the Mission 
Circle held a meeting at the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. F. L. Day and presented Mrs. 
Niles with a mahogany Windsor chair as a 
birthday gift from the women of the 
church. Social activities scheduled for 
November include a recital by Miss Jane 
Dillon, impersonator and reader, assisted 
by Mr. Joseph Lopez, baritone, on Nov. 10, 
and an entertainment and dance under the 
auspices of Mrs. Butler on Nov. 17. A 
Hallowe’en social for the Sunday school 
was held the last of October. The Woman’s 
Club is making arrangements for the Rain- 
bow Bazaar, which will be held Dec. 5 and 
6, with Mrs. George Smith in charge. 
Seventeen Bridgeport Universalists at- 
tended the Mid-Year Conference of Uni- 
versalists at Stamford, Nov. 8. Sermon 
subjects for November included: ‘“‘News 
Too Good to Keep!” ‘The Sky Is the 
Limit!’ . “Prayer Does Things,’ and 
“Faith Does Things.’”’ The new song by 
Rey. Stanley Manning, entitled “Wings,” 
was sung at the service on Nov. 12 by 
Mrs. Mary’ Hill Hinchcliffe, soprano. The 
funeral of Mrs. Christopher J. Lake, step- 
mother of Mr. Simon J. Lake, inventor of 
the submarine, was held at Bishop’s Home 
mortuary Sunday evening, Nov. 12, with 
Mr. Niles officiating. 


Massachusetts 


Attleboro.—Rev. I. V. Lobaeii, ©. D., 
pastor. The annual roll call meeting was 
held Wednesday evening, Nov. 8, in the 
church vestry. Supper was served to 150. 
Harold E. Sweet presided, and reports 
were read and the financial needs of the 
coming year explained. Following the 
reading of the names of those who have 
died during the last five years, by Dr. 
Isaac V. Lobdell, Mr. Sweet paid a fine 
tribute to Dr. Lobdell, and, as a testimonial 
of the appreciation of his parishioners, 
Dr. and Mrs. Lobdell were presented with 
a beautiful basket of yellow chrysanthe- 
mums, which will be followed later by a 
gift of books. Dr. Lobdell responded fit- 
tingly. Miss Kate W. Goff, who has 
served as clerk of the parish for a long time, 
gave her report, after which Mr. Sweet 
announced that Miss Goff had uncondi- 
tionally resigned as clerk and, in apprecia- 


tion of her years of service, presented her 
with a large basket of pink chrysanthe- 
mums and an electric clock. Mr. Leonard 
I. Lamb, treasurer, gave a comprehensive 
report and announced a balance on hand 
with all bills paid. Ralph Perry reported 
for the church school and for the trustees, 
and Milford Bliss reported for the standing 
committee, in the absence of Dr. Dakin. 
Mrs. Janet H. Blackford, director of re- 
ligious education, reported for the church 
school and commended Miss Kate W. 
Goff for nineteen years of perfect attend- 
ance. Mrs. Alice Josselyn, president, read 
the report of the Mission Circle. Miss Bar- 
bara Torrey gave the report of the Y. P. 
C.U. Mr. Sweet read the reports of Mur- 
ray Men’s Club, Unity Class, Mutual 
Helpers and Delta Alphas, all of which 
showed a successful year. The following 
officers were elected: Harold E. Sweet, 
moderator; Miss Frances Bottomly, clerk; 
Leonard I. Lamb, treasurer; Milford Bliss, 
George Fife, Dr. R. P. Dakin, Mrs. Alice 
Josselyn, and Miss Myra Stone, standing 
committee; Ralph F. Perry, trustee for 
three years, and Frank E. Guild and Wil- 
liam E. Sweeney, auditors. Miss Kate W. 
Goff was elected honorary clerk for life by 
a standing vote. 

Monson.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pastor. 
Eleven from the Monson parish attended 
the conventions in Worcester. In October 
a group of young men from the Monson 
State Hospital, where our pastor holds a 
service once a month, gave a splendid pro- 
gram of music before the members of the 
Social and Literary Club. A cradle-ro]l 
party was recently held in the church 
parlors under the direction of Mrs. Ralph 
Entwistle. A delegation of Sunday school 
workers attended the autumn meeting of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society at 
the Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Nov. 5, getting much help from Prof. W. 
Linwood Chase’s address on ‘‘The Once-a- 
Week Teacher.” Japan and ministerial 
relief offerings were taken on the Sunday 
designated by the convention officials. 

* * 


FRATERS MEET 


The Fraters of the Wayside Inn held 
their annual Preliminary Retreat at the 
City Club, Boston, Nov. 18. They had 
lunch together and then arranged the pro- 
gram for the annual Retreat Jan. 22, 23, 24, 
1934. Those present were Dr. V. E. Tom- 
linson, Dr. J. F. Albion, Dr. F. O. Hall, Dr. 
Re Ee HtzeDreG. basHuntleya Drerdass 
Lowe, Rev. G. H. Leining, Dr. W. W. Rose, 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, Dr. L. W. Coons, 
Rev. Albert Hammatt, and Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr. Rev. Wm. Couden offered his 
resignation. 

* * 
A SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


Four Protestant churches of Bellows 
Falls, Vermont, have united in “A School 
of Missions”? held each fall for a month. 
The meetings are held Sunday nights and 
the churches take turns in serving a six 
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o’clock supper. Half an hour is given to 
study in three groups—adult, senior and 
junior. Then a speaker from outside is 
heard, each denomination taking its turn in 
providing the speakers. Rev. J. R. Dins- 
more, Methodist, Rev. C. M. Spidell, 
Baptist, Rev. H. M. Campbell, the Metho- 
dist pastor of the Federated Congrega- 
tional-Universalist Church, and Miss Mar- 
garet Bolles, the Universalist assistant at 
the Federated Church, conducted the 
institute. The attendance has been re- 
markably large. 


* 


WHO’S WHO - 


* 


* 
* 

* 

* ee 

iS Rev. Harry Taylor, a clergyman * 
* of the Unitarian Church, has been * 
* pastor of the Congregational church * 
* in Pittsfield, N. H., since 1980. His 

* previous pastorates were Manches- 

* ter and Wheeling in the United 
States, and Southend-on-Sea in 
England. 

George H. Wood is a student in 
the Theological School at Tufts Col- 
lege. He is in his last year there. 

Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland is a 
well-known Unitarian clergyman 
living in Ann Arbor, Mich. He is 
the author of many books. 

Richard C. Cabot is professor of 
social ethics at Harvard University. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow is president 
of Meadville Theological School. 

Dean Willard L. Sperry is dean of 
Harvard Divinity School. 

Lillian W. Hazen is the wife of the 
former head of the Relief Committee 
in Fergus County, Mont. 
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LAYMEN’S BANQUET 


One hundred men gathered in the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston, on Monday 
evening, Noy. 13, for the state-wide lay- 
men’s rally and banquet. This affair, as in 
previous years, was sponsored by the Uni- 
versalist Club of Boston and the State 
Convention. Harold C. Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the club, James D. Tillinghast, sec- 
retary, and Dr. Coons, secretary of the 
Convention, constituted the committee on 
arrangements. 

The women of the church furnished the 
dinner. Mr. Charles H. Smith was the 
baritone soloist, presenting through the 
hour three fine numbers. The accompanist 
was Mr. William B. Elmer. 

Mr. Hamilton introduced two speakers, 
Brigadier-General Daniel Needham, Com- 
missioner of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, and Dr. Henry R. Rose, acting 
pastor of the Haverhill church. General 
Needham gave a detailed and interesting 
account of the various lines of protective 
activity carried on by his department. 
He spoke particularly of the way in which 
the state is placed in districts with a group 
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of trained and efficient crime fighters in 
each district. ‘‘We are now in the midst 
of a war,” said General Needham, “‘a war 
against organized and equipped criminals, 
and nothing short of the best and the latest 
in way of protection will win this war in de- 
fence of our homes, our property, and our 
lives.”” He told of two incidents of the 
week before, in one of which in the middle 
of the night an armed highwayman, who 
had taken a car from a New York sales- 
man, was, by use of the teletype, arrested 
and jailed within an hour and a half of the 
crime. 

Dr. Rose spoke on the Past, the Present 
and the Future of the Universalist Church. 
He paid high tribute to Hosea Ballou, the 
founder of the church under whose auspices 
we were gathered. He told of the former 
generations of strong leaders, men of 
clear thinking, men of evangelistic zeal, 
men who converted thousands to the faith 
we hold. These men were positive, ag- 
gressive, and able. 

The Present to Dr. Rose was not so hope- 
ful, for many of the leaders today are not 
positive, not certain, and not aggressive. 
The trumpets in the hands of many give 
forth an uncertain sound. The schools do 
not train men to an aggressive pronounce- 
ment of the gospel of victory and of power. 

The Future, however, to Dr. Rose was 
bright with promise. The Free Church 
program offers a great and challenging op- 
portunity for the leaders, in the spirit of 
the fathers, to go forth to a service which 
would bless mankind. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1496) 
feet? How can he have the heart to save 
a fortune, or plant a fair garden? How, 
even, can he make love, in this shadow 
which broods over all human life like a 
monstrous phantom?’’ 
He writes of ‘‘The Bloody International, 
Death Ltd.,”’ exposing the widespread 
manufacture, “unfettered and competi- 


tive,’’ of all sorts of war tools, guns, shells,- 


tanks, mines and planes. He has visited a 
number of these corporations that wax 
rich creating the weapons which may soon 
be used to dstroy their own sons. No one 
regulates this big business. We go on like 
fools making and distributing the dyna- 
mite which may soon blow us to bits! 
“More death, more dividends! More blood, 
more bonuses!’ These are the facts in a 
century of progress! Nichols gives intimate 
facts about the new poison gases and shows 
how little preparation is being made to deal 
with their menace. Man is busy creating 
death machinery, but building up. no pro- 
tection for his civilization. He gives a 
sobering analysis of military training in 
“The Young Idea.’’ His story of Geneva, 
“The City of Hope,” and “The League and 
the Liars,’ should be read by our many 
citizens who do not understand what is 
being done through international coopera- 
tion. When he matches Norman Angell 


against Lord Beaverbrook we receive a 
startling revelation of how some of our 
‘‘oreat statesmen” are blind to world facts 
and humanity’s need. We are fascinated 
by the conversation between the gentleman 
adventurer, Yeats-Brown, and the Christian 
pacifist, Robert Mennel; and again by the 
Socratic dialogue between Sir Arthur Salter 
and Mr. G. D. H. Cole given at Nichols’ 
dining table. 

Nichols tells us what can be done to 
check the monster of war by recognizing 


.that patriotism has changed its meaning 


and “‘lost its sense and its virtue,” by 
eliminating the idolatry of war that is 
taught almost every child, by transforming 
war memorials, by dissociating uniforms 
and flags from the glory of death, by offer- 
ing in our text books broad world develop- 
ments and a consideration of civilization’s 
contemporary issues in place of glorifying 
our wars and national hatreds. He closes 
with a “Letter to a Young Man” that 
rouses every reader to action! We close 
the book and say: “Thank heaven for this 
new voice. We are with you, comrade, in 
this mightiest revolution that humanity 
has known!’ 
Robert Merrill Bartlett. 
First Church of Christ, 
Longmeadow, Mass. 
* * 


By Alice Roosevelt 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Crowded Hours. 
Longworth. 
$3.00.) 


The vivid and lively writer of ““Crowded 
Hours” presents reminiscences, pictures, 
anecdotes, sometimes disconcerting, often 
laughable and always perfectly frank, of 
the diplomatic and political life of her 
circle in Washington and of the larger 
world in which she moved. 

The position of Mrs. Longworth as the 
daughter of one of the best-loved American 
Presidents, gave her unique opportunities 
for meeting on familiar terms the men and 
women who were making the history of her 
time, and she has used such opportunities 
to good purpose in this book. Her in- 
timate and often amusing characteriza- 
tions of such world figures as William 
Howard Taft, Clemenceau, Joffre, Wood- 
row Wilson, Edward VII, King Alfonso 
and many others; her absorbing accounts 
of famous political fights; her amazing 
revelations of the graft and corruption of 
the Harding regime; and, above all, the 
many delightful glimpses into the family 
life of Theodore Roosevelt, make a pleas- 
antly readable though superficial book. 
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Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 4.45 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rey. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. 


Rev. 


Saturday. 
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The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadeasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

ee 1G 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the Y. W. C.A., 
Lewiston, on Monday, Dec. 4, 1933, at 1 p. m., for 
the examination of Mr. George M. Lapoint “‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
oe 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention will meet in the parish house 
of the Church of the Messiah, New Haven, on Mon- 
day, Novy. 27, at 2.30 p. m., for the examination of 
Mr. Douglas Hill Robbins with a view to ordination. 

Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 
* x 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Monday, Organ Recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Nov. 28-29, Dean Charles R. Browa, D. D., 
Emeritus, Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 30, 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, King’s Chapel. 

Dec. 1, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., President, 
American Unitarian Association. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 5-8, Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, D. D., Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
INS Ys 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 12-15, Rev. Dwight J. 
Bradley, First Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 19, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., New North 
Church, Hingham, Mass. 

Dec. 20, Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Lincoln, Mass. 

Dec. 21, Rev. James L. Adams, Second Church, 
Salem, Mass. 

Dec. 22, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., First Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 26-29, Rev. Herbert Hit- 
chen, First Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 


Obituary 
Daniel E. Cain 


Daniel E. Cain, eighty-seven, one of the oldest 
and most widely-known men in Braintree, Mass., 
died recently at his home in Braintree Highlands. 
He was one of the first settlers of that district, having 
built his home there fifty-seven years ago when it was 
known as Mayflower Park. 

If Mr. Cain had lived, he would have celebrated 
his sixty-fifth wedding anniversary on Nov. 26. He 
worked at the Fore River plant for thirty years, re- 
tiring when he was eighty-two years old. He was an 
ardent church-goer, a charter member of All Souls 
parish and a member of the church men’s club since 
its inception. He was a regular attendant at church 
until a few weeks before his death. He was a sub- 
scriber of the Christian Leader practically all his life. 

Mr. Cain leaves his wife, Ellen Grafton (Besse) 
Cain, and five children, Miss Arbina M. Cain, Mrs. 
George Arnold, Everett Cain, Ralph C. Cain, and 
Theron I. Cain. He also leaves seventeen grand- 
children and one great grandchild. 

The funeral was held at All Souls Church, Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 12, with Rev. Lon Ray Call officiat- 
ing. Burial was in Hingham, where he was born on 
Sept. 6, 1846. 
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Educational 


Dean Academy 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
b 


yy, 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 


Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 
“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’”’ 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Special Offering Envelopes 


For Christmas 
A strong envelope printed in colors 
with appropriate designs. Size 21-4x 4 
inches. 


Price 40 cents per 100 


Universalist Publishing House 


Send to Universalist Publishing House 
for a box of twenty exquisite cards in 
lined and fancy envelopes with senti- 
ments that truly exemplify the Christmas 
spirit. Supply limited. Price 50 cents. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES «= TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American’ Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Little Eunice was very evidently not en- 
joying her first party, and so bitter was her 
weeping that the hostess’ mother suggested 
that she go home. 

In a very short time a timid knock came 
to the door, and the mother exclaimed: 
“Well, Eunice, I am glad to see you! Did 
you decide to come back to the party?” 

“No-n-no,” sobbed the child, ‘I just 
came back to tell you I h-h-had a nice 
time.” —Christian Science Monitor. 

tonrk 

Freemeter, the Poet: “Remember, sir, 
poets are born, not made.” 

Worrymore, the Editor: ‘‘And that’s the 
worst feature of the situation. If they 
were manufacturéd they could be pro- 
hibited by law.”—Selected. 

* aA 

Experimenters are testing devices for 
cooling the atmosphere in dwelling houses. 
Have they tried the arrival of a big crowd 
of relatives along about dinner time when 
there is nothing in the house to eat?— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“T’m terribly worried. I wrote Jack in 
my last letter to forget that I had told him 
I didn’t mean to reconsider my decision 
not to change my mind, and he seems to 
have misunderstood me.”’—Life. 

* * 

The Round Table class of the Presby- 
terian Sunday School, composed of young 
men, held a picnic at the country home of 
E Ss last evening, with his wives 


as guests.—Concordia paper. 
* * 


“Yo’ mean to tell me, Jedge, dat fo’ 
me to divo’ce Sally and marry Mandy is 
gwine to cost $50? Why, Jedge, dey ain’t 
dat much diffe’nce ’tween dem two gals.” 
—Saturday Evening Post. 

* * 


Village Shopkeeper (to customer): ‘‘Well 
that’s three hot-water bottles, two dozen 
lemons, and a large tin of bath mustard. 
Vl send them right away. All well at 
home, sir?” —Ti%t Bits. 

* * 

Opportunities for governmental em- 
ployment in several Federal departments 
are now open. All salaries are subject to 
150 per cent economy-act reductions.— 
Indianapolis paper. 

Rel sy 

A little boy, having his music lesson, was 
asked by his teacher, ‘“‘What are pauses?” 

The quick response was: “Things that 
grow on pussy-cats.””—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* * 

Judge: ‘Too old! Why, I could give 
you twenty years.” 

Friend: ‘“Now, now, Judge. Don’t start 
talking shop!”—Sydney Bulletin. 

ok * 


The dog is man’s best friend. If you 
keep a dog, there’s never anything left 
for hash.—Schenectady Gazetie. 


Love That Never Failed 


Memories of the World War 
By John van Schaick, Jr. 


First published in the Christian Leader 


Comments Pro and Con: 


The personal quality of this book makes it very readable.— 
Evening Star, Washington. 


The volume is not a direct and strong appeal for inter- 
national understanding and world brotherhood, for throughout 
the entire book the exuberance of the personal equation as the 
author relates his experiences is too evident.—The Christian 
Register (Unitarian). 


It is a book of striking pictures and underneath one feels 
that great underlying spring which the author adopted as a 
title—The President of a Theological School. 


A fine running narrative of experiences——The Christian 
Evangelist. 


Thirty-three chapters that recall sad but triumphant 
days. ... A writer of unusual charm. . . . Unique story. 
. . . . Deserves a wide circulation.—The Watehman-Examiner. 


A moving story.—The Industrial Student. 


In common with so many who had immediate contact 
with that ghastly affair, he entered it strong for the war, but 
now he is against all war. But it strikes us that he could 
have made his stand in this regard more positive and vehe- 
ment.—The Churchman (New York). 


279 pages Price $1.00 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. and 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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